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WOMAN’S EXPONENT Revisited 





Womans Right Of Dower 


The riaht of dower in Utah has been the theme 
of much discussion in private and public, in the 
press of the country and among the officials of the 
Territory. They acknowledae they are sore on this 
Subject, and think it an outrage to the people that 
the rioht of dower should have been abolished hy the 
Legislature of Utah. Any rational person who exam- 
ines the ground carefully, without prejudice, would 
say at once that the statutes of Utah as renards 
married women and widows is far in advance of the 
right of dower as existing in most of the States of 
the Union. 

In Utah woman holds her own property--her hus- 
band cannot touch it; in most of the States the hus- 
band can not only squander his wife's income, but he 
can collect her earninos and sauander it at the nam- 
ing table or in the qroqshop, just as he pleases or 
chooses. Not lona since, a lady related to the 
writer a little incident illustrative of the very 
deplorable condition of woman's rioht to her own 
earninos. The lady was traveling on the train. 

She was a student of human nature, and had noticed a 
very pale, delicate-lookina airl, sensitive and 





Homespun Talks 
With Herself 


Homespun and I have a very odd habit of talkino 
when in doubt on any subject; Sarah Ann takino one 
side and I the other. Our thouchts drifted the 
other night on to the shore of Mutual Improvement 
Associations, and we discussed the subject, very pri- 
vately, for a lono while. Then we carried our ideas 
to the head and front of the I1.1.A.'s, and still we 
weren't not quite satisfied, and so we determined to 
put some questions to the wise Exponent. 

Sarah Ann says she don't care much about aoing 
to the if.1. meetings because she doesn't appreciate 
the monotonous exercise from the Book of “ormon or 
Bible, the very tame remarks that follow, and the 
little readino from some book or paper. Now I am 
heartily ashamed of Sarah Ann, but I can't quite 
force her to qo. We were informed that we were not 
spiritual minded enounh. But, what are we to do? 
We like to hear a aood sermon, we like to read our 
own Bible and Book of “Mormon in the spirit thereof, 
but we can't quite brino ourselves to be “spiritual 
minded." 

Sarah Ann says she knows lots of youne people 
who are aood, moral, honest, hardworkino perhaps, 
but they arn't spiritual minded. They'd like real 
well to a0 to sone society where they could improve 
their minds, but they lack the spirituality to want 
to preach (they call it preach) and listen to dreary 
readinas from books. flow she says, what's to he 
done with this mass of younn people, who are other- 
wise ood “ormons? 

Sarah Ann qoes on to say that she don't think 
the youno people should be chided too much for their 
love of dress, She thinks the older ones ounht to 
devise means to fill up their minds with other 
thoushts, and reason them out of their folly, not 
drive them into it. Can we not have some kind of 
societies where we may study a little of everythinn? 
Physical Geography, “ental Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Civil Government, etc. etc? Then we will aladly 
study also the Bible and other Church works. 

I told Sarah Ann that these things were taucht 
in the High Schools of the Territory. Ah, yes, she 
replied, but the majority of our young people can't 
get “the ghost of a chance" to attend them. Stil) 
they want to know somethino, and, where is the place 
to be helped with these studies? Our younn people 
Ought to be treated in the same manner as a oentle- 
man told me a cow was taught to eat onions. f hand- 
ful of apples was given and one onion thrown in. 

Can not we who are so unfortunate as to be devoid 
of spirituality, have our onions with lots of apples? 
What is the spirit and genius of the M.1.A.? 

S.A. Homespun 

(Susa Younn Gates) 

Woman's Exponent 

15 October 1882 


WOMEN DOCTORS 


shrinking, with a book in her hand; the lady was in- 
terested in the appearance of the child, and opened 
@ conversation with her by inquiring where she was 
aoino? She answered to the next villane; her father 
was with her, ooinn on to collect her week's earn- 
ings. He was a dissipated, brutal-looking man. The 
child was deformed, had a hunch on her poor back, 
and she looked weary of life. She said her mother 
earned a little money towards supportina the family 
by taking in washing, but her father was cruel, and 
there was no law to prevent his takino her hard 
earnings from the factory and using them for his 
own aratification. Is it any wonder that the intel- 
ligent women of the world want the ballot, in order 
to net the laws remodeled, and better the condition 
of the industrious working-classes, that they may 
not be the prey of the indolent, the dissipated or 
cruel? 

This is only one instance of the thousands that 
occur every day, and yet women whose "lives are cast 
in pleasant places," sit at their ease, in blissful 
innorance of the laws and aovernments, because, for- 
sooth, a strona arm shelters them from care and 
hardship, and so they exclaim, "We have all the 
riohts we want." 

The rinht of dower is no more nor less than a 
sort of vassalane, and a relic of the old common 
law of Ennland, and throuch this came the appela- 
tion relict, as applied to the wife after her hus- 
band's decease; a word which, from its association 
in that sense, is specially distasteful to indepen- 
dent women. In the statutes of l'tah woman is a 
person; she can hold and convey property, and she 
has the same right to do so that her husband has. 

If either of the late Governors of the Territory 
had been as "liberal" as the party title they have 
taken suaqests, women would have been ere this eli- 
sible to offices of emolument and trust, and some 
mioht for aught we know have already been elected. 
But even under the present conditions, the women of 
Utah have more liberties and privilenes than those 
of other States and Territories. In the “despised 
Mormon Church" women vote on all questions the same 
as men do. This scarcely accords with the current 
idea outside, that Mormon women are oppressed and 
kept in bondace. 

Woman's Exponent 

1 December 1882 


Women Self- Supporting 


Step by step women are advancing in industrial 
pursuits, and becoming more helpful in the areat hat- 
tle of life, the strunole for a temporal existence, 
termed in common parlance, "getting a livino.” Even 
women of refinement and possessed of superior attain- 
ments do not feel quite satisfied to be dependent al- 
together upon the exertions of the "men folks," of 
the household, but intellinent cultivated women step 
out into avenues of employment and actually earn 
money of their own. It is true that woman is the 
homekeeper as well as the housekeeper, and that her 
hands must beautify and adorn, and her sweet face 
and quiet, nentle ways make home the most deliahtful 
place in the world to its inmates hy performina all 
the duties incidental to such a position, and when- 
ever it is possible, it seems only consistent that 
she should be relieved of all pecuniary cares, but 
it frequently happens that the wheels of life's um- 
berinn coach net clonned, and impediments often lie 
in the pathway of prosperity, and if the wife, the 
help meet can assist in removing any of these ob- 
structions, so much the better and easier are they 
overcome, And there are instances where heavier bur- 
dens fall on delicate, sensitive, shrinkina women, 
and find them totally unprepared to lift up any bur- 
den; for misfortune comes to rich as well as poor, 
and not unfrequently women are left to work out the 
problem of bread and butter, or depend upon the char- 
ity of friends. 

How difficult for those who have never been edu- 
cated in the school of self-reliance, never been dis- 
ciplined in any renular habits of business, per- 
chance, not trained in methods of econory in per- 


Dr. Romania B. Pratt, who returned from New 
York early in the month of June, has opened an of- 
fice next to Dr. Benedict's, on lain Street in Godbe, 
Pitts and Co.'s Building. While in the East recent- 
ly she studied under some of the most renowned spe- 
cialists in the eye and ear, nose and throat. She 
has also made obstetrics and diseases of women a 
special study. Or. Pratt's office is well fitted 
up with all needful appliances for her profession, 
and she has the newest and best inventions of instru- 
ments necessary for the delicate surnical operations 
in her class of work upon the eye and ear, as also 
the needful articles for practical work. “irs. Pratt 
qraduated from the Woman's Nedical Colleae in Phila- 
delphia more than five years ano, and commenced 
practice in this city shortly after, havina become 
widely and favorably known among physicians and 
amonn the people. Or. Pratt is connected with the 
Deseret Hospital. 

Or. E. S.~Barney is another woman physician 
who has more recently attained the title of M.D. and 
is now prepared to practice. With about half a 
dozen ladies who have araduated with honors, in the 
medical profession, and others now in some of the 
best collenes and universities in the United States, 
Utah may certainly make a fair showing of women doc- 
tors. We would hail with oladness a time when more 
attention would be paid by younq women to the stu- 
dies of physiology and anatomy, for their own im- 
provement and the benefit of the next ceneration. 
Let us by all means have more lectures on these 
topics, and use an influence to have them well at- 
tended, that the daughters of Zion may become ac- 
quainted with their own organism and the laws of 
life and health, that a foundation may be laid for 
the prolongation of human life and much pain and 
suffering be avoided, through intelligent knowl- 
edge on these subjects. 

Woman's Exponent 
15 July 1882 





"So you are going to keep a school?" said a younq 
lady to her maid aunt. "ell, for my part, sooner 
than do that J would marry a widower with nine chil- 
dren," "I vould prefer that myself,” was the ouiet 
reply, “hut where is the widower?" 





Woman's Exponent 
1 arch 1883 


formino labor. On such women heavy indeed fall the 
burdens of self-support. 

The best way to better the condition of women 
in these respects is to make industrial occupations 
for women popular, and to elevate labor. In order 
to do this, much must be done by means of the press 
and the platform. It is the opinion of many well- 
meanina people, and those of good judament too, 
that the ballot is to be the areat lever towards 
liftina women into the hiqher and broader atmosphere 
of independence, but orantino that even, women need 
the advantane of nublic expression through news- 
papers and organizations of their own, whereby they 
mutually educate and benefit each other, to accom- 
plish the necessary aood. There is no better method 
of communication between people enaaaed in any pub- 
lic enterprise than that of a newspaper, and until 
women talk to each other freely in this way and ex- 
press their views and feelinas, no creat, tangible 
channe will take place in the advancement of the 
masses of women. And it must be a paper, too, that 
will reach the hearts of the people. Why should not 
women represent their own interests in public print 
as well as in other directions, especially those who 
have the exercise of the ballot? The Latter-day 
Saint women have many cood reasons for sustainino a 
paper of their own. .The Exponent has now com- 
pleted its eleventh volume. It is said to be a nood 
missionary paper and a reat benefit to the Elders 
of the Church who are out in their fields of labor 
proclaiminn the Gospel. 

Woman's Exponent 
15 May 1883 


The Housewife’s Dilemma 


Let's face it, ladies. Most of us adult 
Mormon women are housewives--full-time wives, 
mothers, and housekeepers. And given the op- 
tion and some long, clear thinking, few of us 
would exchange our jobs for any other ones. 
We believe in marriage. We love our husbands 
who value and need our support. We think fami- 
lies are important. We love our children and 
think it irresponsible to entrust their up- 
bringing to hired help. 

On the other hand, many women consider 
keeping house a drag. Housework conflicts 
with creative family life. Women can use up 
their whole lives endlessly repeating menial 
tasks and never get to the thinas they really 
believe are more important. It is the easi- 
est thing in the world to put the things that 
matter the most at the mercy of those that 
matter the least. 

Twenty years of experience have led this 
conflicted housewife to some simple truths, 
or at least some working rationalizations. 

In the spirit of sisterhood, six simple sug- 
gestions for getting through the day are of- 
fered. 

1. Never apologize for the state of 
your house. Keep it clean for your pleasure 
and not for the neighbors. 

2. Make lists of things that must be 
done. Do not include washing, dusting, and 
scrubbing, but visiting, sewing, reading, 
gardening, and other activities that are en- 
joyable. 

3. Spend time every day sharing your 
pleasures with your children. 

4. If you were up late last night, or 
are pregnant, or feel sick, limit your work 
time to fifteen minutes per hour. Spend the 
rest of the time reading, resting, playing 
with children, watching TV, and do not feel 
guilty about it. Just as much will get done. 

5. Avoid using prime time to clean 
house. If husbands come home at six, begin 
picking up at five-thirty. Start at five if 
husbands are very fussy. 

6. Plan for the future, and take little 
chances to move into it. 

Somehow housewives don't get any points 
for maintaining a perfect status quo, though 
that is tremendously difficult. They get — 
points for doing extra things. And some 
women need points badly. Suggestion: Do the 
extra things first. If you keep up, you'll 
never qet ahead. 


C.L.B. 
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MORMONS MARCH 


The highpoint of the American Revolution in 
Massachusetts occurred 200 years ago when General 
George Washington arrived to take command of the 
Continental Army. In a major bicentennial reenact- 
ment, Richard Washington, a direct descendant of 
General Washington's brother, arrived in Cambridge 
in a horse-drawn coach. He was escorted by the 
Philadelphia City Cavalry, who had travelled from 
Philadelphia by horseback for the occasion. Cam- 
bridge's biggest parade in forty years celebrated 
the event. 

Mormons chalked up another first when they 
marched in the parade. Connie Cannon, captain of 
the local Daughters of Utah Pioneers camp, organized 
the entry with the support of the Boston Stake and 
the two Cambridge Wards. 

The real star of the group was a weathered 
"hand cart" loaned by a local vegetable vendor Joe 
Natarelli. This cart, filled with colorful pioneer 
treasures, several of which actually did cross the 
plains, along with kegs, sacks and small children, 
was pushed and pulled by the men in the party in 
classic pioneer fashion. Women and children in 
pioneer costume walked along beside. Four girls in 
long checked pinafores--costumes from a recent dance 
festival--carried a banner proclaiming that the 
group were MORMON PIONEERS. 

The Richard Anderson family with their five 
young children--one a babe in arms~-was supplemented 
by almost a dozen other young people. They found 
the crowds cordial. People asked if the baby was 
real and offered drinks to the tired walkers. A 


woman wondered how the pioneers could have walked 
across the whole country. Actually the marchers 
barely made it through the parade route before a 
wheel fell off the cart. 

Some hesitation was felt about entering the 
parade. The pioneers did, after all, date seventy- 
five years after the Revolution which was the main 
event. But the scrupulous need not have worried. 
In an effort to be universal and all-encompassing, 
the parade included Italians, Poles, Azorians 
marching for independence for the Azores, entries 
from local hospitals and libraries, fire engines, 
Catholic marching groups and unicyclists, as well as 
the expected groups of minutemen and redcoats. The 
message was that the American independence is the 
heritage of all of us whether we were there at the 
time or came later. In the same way, the western 
migration with its trials and heroism belongs to 
eu oreoss even those who joined the Church last 
week, 

Connie was enthusiastic about parades in the 
future. Next year she hopes to enter a western 
style float which will show locals how things should 


really be done. In 1976 when the nation is really 
200 years old, parades will be held everywhere. 
Hopefully many ward groups will take this chance 
to show that Mormons are part of their communities. 
If any groups outside of Utah enter parades, let us 
know and we will report it in these pages. 





George Edward Anderson Collection 
Brigham Young University 


How We Found Our Way To The Exponent Day Dinner 


We didn't find out until we were well past 
Philly that if any one of us had said the word the 
other two would have stayed"Nome. There were all 
kinds of good housewifery reasons: ‘lary's younaest 
son was running for school office. Belle was 
strongly inclined to take her children to the beach. 
Gene had a house quest and pressures from all direc- 
tions. The road from Washington, 0.C. to Boston was 
Supposedly difficult and long. But by the time we 
hit the Washington Beltway, we were having a ball. 
Four hours of wonderful conversation, shared confi- 
dences, and tired jaws found us navigating through 
New York City without mishap. 

The roadsigns were very encouraging. NEW ENG-* 
LAND they proclaimed before we even left New York. 
When we hit Mystic Seaport, we stopped for a walk in 
the shopping center there, feeling free as the 
breeze. Even the rain didn't phase us. Signs read- 
ing BOSTON found us feeling very aood about our abil- 
ity to get around. 

When we pulled up to the Ward, though, we were 
covered with cracker crumbs and sweat. Where to 
clean up? One of the Exponent Sisters araciously 
led us to the men's locker rooms downstairs (there 
were no showers for women) where we shared one towel 
and one bar of soap as well as eyeshadow and other 
sundries. (Some were shocked to see us emerqina, 
clean and happy, from the men's room, but we assured 
them that it wouldn't ruin the intramural proaram.) 

The Exponent Day Dinner was held in the Cultur- 
al Hall complete with fresh flowers, tablecloths and 
nre-party punch. It was heartwarming to see that 
some of the husbands were waiting on tables. How- 
ever, after driving ten hours to meet and exchange 
ideas with the exciting women on the Exponent staff, 
we were disappointed to see that they were, true to 
the Relief Society format, off in the kitchen, fix- 
ing the meal and later, cleaning up in the same 
tradition. 

At any rate, dinner consisted of a salad vinai-~ 
qrette, followed by Virainia ham (very hospitable) 
with orange and cherry sauce, herbed rice pilaf and 
spinach and mushrooms in cream. The dessert was 
lemon ice with raspberry puree and a pirouette cook- 
je. Thanks to Exponent IT's resident chef Trish 
Butler, it was a masterpiece. 

After dinner, we were invited to move into the 
chapel for Emma Lou Thayne's address. After an- 
nouncements and introductions of the Exponent staff 


Emma Lou responded to the hospitality she had re- 
ceived durina her stay in Cambridge. We could easi- 
ly relate to her remarks, as we too had enjoyed in- 
stant accommodations and sisterhood from the moment 
of our arrival. 

Emma Lou compared her childhood in a household 
of boys with her maturity as the mother of five 
daughters. She indicated that these two different 
worlds of exposure cultivated a sense of self rather 
than a sense of sex. She quoted a man who had pro- 
claimed that the problems of the world would be 
solved if women would just be “what they were ordain- 
ed to be." Her response was that we are ordained to 
life, with all of its complexities. These complex- 
ities of life fall into cateqories, she declared, de- 
tailing the different aspects of her life as a woman 
and expressing her appreciation for all of them. 

She read a poem which dealt with each cycle and 
showed her love of motherhood, of nature, of all ac- 
tive sports, and of all challenges for the body and 
the mind. She expressed sorrow at the fact that her 
parents had died and left her an orphan. As long as 
your parents live, she said, you are somehow a child. 
Her description of her creative process was especial- 
ly interesting, as she pictured words anawing on her, 
driving her to write almost aaainst her will. fAl- 
though she declared that she thought housework was a 
lot of fun, she drew delighted lauahter as she an- 
nounced that in this, her half-century year, she was 
going to let someone efse have all that fun. 

Returning to her underlying theme, she quoted 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ admonition that the truest 
lives are cut with many facets. Society wants to 
arind us down to a flat surface. We as women must 
resist the qrinding down process, and with Bernard 
Shaw, build upon the life force within us. Women 
should follow their own roles as children of God. 
Quoting Lowell Bennion, what it takes is thinking to 
make the Cospel viable in human relations--thinking: 
living one's own testimony with a sense of rinhtness, 
a sense of purpose, and a reverence for life. 

Emma Lou closed by affirming her desire to be 
"used." "I want to die solvent, spiritually, emo- 
tionally, even financially." Comino down from the 
pulpit to areet her friends, she was rearetting only 
that she "had to leave-so much out. I didn't even 
get to Neruda!" 

Although most people melted away rather quickly, 

ext night found a small aroup of us gathered 


around Emma Lou in the Institute Room sharing our 
hopes for the Church in our personal lives. Even 
though both evenings were well worth our coming, we 
think that next year the staff might consider movina 
the Exponent Day Dinner out of the ward house. This 
would avoid hassles with priesthood meetings and 
men's showers, and would even allow the dinner to 
be catered, with an informal reception afterwards so 
that we might grow better acquainted. Additionally, 
we found ourselves stifling our applause and muf- 
fling our laughtef during Emma Lou's talk out of 
respect for chapel etiquette. 

The next morning we set off with Beginner's 
Boston in hand and a quarter for the subway. We 
made very slow proaress through the bookstores-- 
one book at a time--Erica Jong and a collection of 
feminist poetry--across Harvard Yard and into the 
clothing shops. The trip would have driven any 
husband mad. We did all the things girls love to 
do. “Are you all sisters?" a passerby asked. “Yes,” 
we answered, "Soul Sisters!" We tried on massage 
shoes, broke our diets at Brigham's and tunneled to 
the Boston Common. We loved the qold dome and the 
Churches of every description. We headed into Hay- 
market where we listened to the vendors shouting, 
cursing, telling jokes and otherwise making all the 
vegetables irresistible. Chewing on green peppers, 
we made it back to Cambridge just in time for din- 
ner at Grendel's Den. 

We couldn't believe we were staying the night 
in Harvard Square in the Treadway, where we shared 
a room just like dormitory mates of old, trying on 
each other's new clothes and reading poems and laugh- 
ing into the night. 

The next morning, after an omelet at the Muf- 
fin House, we left for home, reassured by a sign say- 
fino ARLINGTON, complete with arrow. (We interpreted 
it to mean Arlington, Virginia.) This time we had 
strawberries and pineapple from Haymarket and many 
flavored muffins, all dry by the time we started 
passing them around. We took turns lying back and 
reading the New York Times, watching for more won- 
derful New England signs, one of which proclaimed 
WYOMING--way out in the distance somewhere. We 
weren't going there this time, but there's always 
next year. 

Mary Bradford 
Belle Cluff 

Gene Walser 
Arlington, Virginia 
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Me, A Sister Missionary ? 


"Will all missionaries please move to the front? 
Elders, your rooms are straight ahead. Sisters, 
please take the staircase to the right as you enter- 
ed the missionary home. And since you are aoinn to 
have to carry your own bans soon, you might as well 
start now. Parents are not allowed up the stairs." 

Blinking back the tears of fear and excitement, 
I picked up my bags and headed up the stairs to a 
whole new way of life. During the next couple of 
free hours, I often stopped and asked myself, "What 
am I doing here?" I thoucht back four years before 
when the boys my age started qoina on missions. I 
had told my roommates at BYU that a mission sounded 
like an adventure I would like to have when I oot 
old enough. I had continued to think about the pos- 
sibility of going off and on, but by the time I was 
twenty-one I had just about decided I didn't want to 
go. I finished a qraduate program and looked for a 
job, but I couldn't find one. Finally, after a lot 
of prayer, I decided to talk to the bishop and beain 
preparation for a mission. So here I was in Salt 
Lake City on my way to Eastern Canada. 

I didn't have time to think about why I was 
there once the official missionary schedule started. 
From 6:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. the days were full: 
studying the discussions, receiving instructions on 
missionary life, listenina to the General Authori- 
ties, attending the Salt Lake Temple, and studying 
the discussions. It seemed every waking moment 
there was something to do even if it was trying to 
memorize a concept while walking from the mission 
home over to the Church office building for lunch. 
Sometimes we felt that we had only a week to learn 
about being missionaries. 

After the week in Salt Lake, the lona plane 
flight and customs in Toronto, we were relieved to 
land finally in Halifax and find six youna men in 
dark suits waiting for us. All I could think about 
was finally being able to get a aood niaht's sleep. 
But such was not our fate. We got our luaqace and 
were gettina ready to leave when Elder Dixon an- 
nounced that the mission had a tradition--new elders 
and sisters were required to place a copy of the 
Book of Mormon before they could leave the airport. 
Sister Hayes and I tried every approach we could 
think of to place our books and they all failed. 
Finally, I just walked up to an elderly couple, 
told them they wanted to read the book, threw it in 
the wife's lap and walked away so fast that they 
didn't have time to give it back. The rest of the 
time we were there, Sister Hayes and I avoided that 


part of the airport because I was sure they would 
just leave it on the bench and I would have to place 
it again. 

The next day we met President Baker and the of- 
fice staff and then in the afternoon we were sent 
out for our first experience of "doorinn." This 
time I had an old pro to help me. Sister Thorley 
had been out on her mission for ten months. I was 
afraid to start because I was sure people would yell 
and slam doors in our faces. But we had exactly the 
opposite experience. We tauaht and placed a Book o 
Mormon at the second house we knocked at!! The qoo 
times continued. In that afternoon we placed four 
books and taught four discussions. 

Then I was off and flying again to my first 
area--Fredericton, New Brunswick. Sister Partridge 
and I worked hard and, although doors didn't open as 
readily as they had in Dartmouth, we aradually 
started to find people to teach. The Saturday be- 
fore the Canadian Thanksaiving (in October) we were 
out dooring. It seemed that everyone was gone or 
else they were just leaving. It seemed a total 
waste. We were walking past a house and we saw a 
lady outside cleaning a qaraqe. I wanted to walk by 
but Sister Partridge said we should talk to her. It 
turned out that her husband was a oenealocist and 
she invited us to come talk to him. When we return- 
ed, we found out Nr. Fellows was an historian, too. 
We soon became close friends to the Fellows and were 
able to teach them the Gospel. 

Seven months after I arrived in Fredericton, I 
had my first big transfer--to Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island. While I was on the island I had the 
biggest thrill of my mission so far. I helped teach 
a lady and then attended her baptism. Helen Crane 
was a delight to teach. She was twenty-one years old 
and had been lookina for a church to attend. By the 
time 1 arrived, she had already been committed to 
baptism and all we had to do was finish giving her 
the discussions. She was fun to teach because she 
enjoyed listening to our messaqe. 

Just two weeks after Helen's baptism I was 
transferred again. I was called to St. John to work 
with Sister Childs. I was scared to death because 
here I was--a new senior companion with a new sister 
in a new area. I remembered how perfect and how 
wise my first companion was and I felt I couldn't 
ever be as good as Sister Partridge. How could | 
teach the sister how to tract, how to memorize dis- 
cussions, and most important, how to teach? But 


* aradually everythina is fitting into place. 


Women’s History Archives Established at BYU 





Emma Lucy Gates Bowen 
Women's History Archives 
Brigham Young University 


The feminist movement in the United States has 
helped awaken an interest in the history of women in 
this country and throughout the world. In recogni- 
tion of the importance of the woman in the world and 
within the Church, the Harold 8. Lee Library of the 
Brigham Young University has established a Women's 
History Archives, a growina collection of primary 
source materials that primarily documents, but does 
not restrict itself to, the history and activities 
at aes Mormon woman and women of the Intermountain 
lest. 

Over 230 collections of or pertaining to women 
are housed in the Women's History Archives, ranging 
in size from a single letter or diary to a complete 
set of professional papers. Some of the more promi- 
nent women represented in our holdings are Alaie Bal- 
lif, member of the Utah House of Representatives; 

Amy Cassandra Brown Lyman, noted social worker, 
Church leader, legislator, teacher, and public speak- 
er; Dorothy Weir Young, author, daughter of J. Alden 
Weir and wife of Mahonri M. Young; Louise Pound, 
American educator, author, and collector of folklore; 
and Lotta Van Buren, Viola Pratt Gillette McFarlane 
ane Lucy Gates (Bowen), nationally recognized musi- 
cians. 

The Lucy Gates collection, representative of 
our large collections, consists of over six linear 
feet of correspondence, scrapbooks, libretti, photo- 
graphs programs, clippings, and material pertaining 
to her mother, Susa Youna Gates. Described as “the 
greatest sinoer Utah every produced,” Lucy Gates was 
born on 5 November 1880, a granddaughter of Brigham 
Young. In 1885 her father, Jacob F. Gates, was call- 
ed on a mission for the LOS Church to the Sandwich 
Islands. While there Lucy learned to play the qui- 


tar and her natural talent and showmanship eventual- 
ly won her an invitation to the royal palace to per- 
form for Queen Kapiolani. Lucy's parents were quick 
to recognize her musical talents and made arrange- 
ments for her to study piano and violin. 

When she was eiqhteen, she accompanied her sis- 
ter and brother-in-law, Dr. John A, Widtsoe, to Ger- 
many. There she studied voice with several private 
teachers and at the Berlin Royal Conservatory of 
Music, where she became a finished coloratura so- 
prano. She made her professional debut in 1909 as 
Anchen in Den Freischutz under the great conductor 
Kar] Muck in the Royal Opera House in Berlin. Dur- 
ing her career, Miss Gates sang the leading colora- 
tura roles as the prima donna at His Majesty's Royal 
Opera House at Kassel. She sano over fifty roles in 
four years in several languages. She appeared as 
guest artist in many opera houses and pertormed in 
all the large cities of Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Beloium, England, Scotland, and Wales, 
as one of the distinquished sopranos of her time. 

The library hopes to acquire the papers of 
prominent LDS/women from all walks of life, as well 
as non-LDS women from the Intermountain West. 

Virtually every conceivable type of documenta- 
tion is needed: personal papers and manuscripts 
(correspondence, diaries, journals and scrapbooks); 
organizational records (minutes, correspondence, an- 
nual and special reports, constitutions and by-laws); 
visual and audio materials (photographs, prints, 
slides, neoatives, films and video and sound tapes); 
printed matter (newsletters, flyers, broadsides, and 
Pamphlets); and artistic and literary creations. 

Preserved in the Manuscripts Division of the 
Lee Library, the Women's History Archives is maintain- 
ed by a staff of professional archivists and librar- 
jans. Use of the holdings is encouraged and, with 
the rare exception of donor-restricted collections, 
they are available to all researchers demonstrating 
sincere intent, leaitimate need, and the knowledge 
and ability to utilize primary source materials. 

We earnestly seek donations of historical. ma- 
terials for the archives. Comprehensive documen- 
tation of women in history requires the broadest 
possible enthusiasm and support. Comments and in- 
quiries are encouraged and should be addressed to: 


Women's History Archives 
Harold B. Lee Library 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 84602 
Telephone: (801) 374-1211 
ext. 3812 


Janiece Pompa 
Provo, Utah 


We have learned another role for the sister 
missionaries while we have been here. Elders hate 
to be beaten in the number of discussions given by 
the sisters. When we got here the elders were mov- 
ing slowly. But after we started teaching more 
discussions than they did, they started moving. 

My mission has taught me a lot of things. Be- 
fore I came out, I was afraid of people. But that 
fear couldn't last very lona on a mission. I have 
also earned to study the Gospel more effectively. 
All my education wasn't a waste because I have been 
able to teach history classes. But the most impor- 
tant thing I'm learning is what a sister missionary 
really is. 

A sister missionary isn't much different than 
most other missionaries. We love dinner appoint- 
ments, member referrals, and preparation days. We 
hate rainy days, doors slammed in our faces and rude 
elders. We love teaching the Gospel, sharing our 
testimonies of truth, and receivina encouragina let- 
ters. We aet discouraged and upset--but all that is 
forgotten as we watch someone we have arown to love 
enter the waters of baptism. Yet we are different 
from elders: we get mistaken for Jehovah Witnesses 
more often, housewives let us in more often, and we 
push the elders on to greater heights. But whatever, 
it is fun to be a sister missionary! 


Sister Jessie Embry 
St. John, New Brunswick 
Canada 
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Conference in France 


On May 10th, 1975, at the LDS chapel in Ver- 
sailles, France, a “Conference for Women" was held. 
More than 100 sisters attended. It was the first of 
its kind in Europe. 

Opening exercises were conducted in the chapel 
with Pres. G. Giaud Carrier of the District Presi- 
dency presidina and Sister Giselle Berthelin of the 
District Relief Society conducting. Sister Annie 
Giraud-Carrier, wife of the District President, and 
Sister Christine LeBon, Translator for the French 
Mission, spoke concerning the destiny and role of 
LDS women today. 

Eleven workshops were available to those attend- 
ing the conference. The workshops included food 
storage, creative sewina, makeup, aenealoay, canning 
and diction. 

During a buffet lunch, exhibits of handwork 
done by the sisters throughout the district were 
displayed in the cultural hall. The lunch was fol- 
lowed by a fashion show and a slide presentation on 
peridental care. 

President and Sister “willis Waite, who have 
presided over the French Mission since 1972, ad- 
dressed the qroup in the afternoon. 

Sister Waite spoke on the importance of pre- 
paring sons and daughters for missions. She spoke 
of the strength of unconditional love for ones chil- 
dren. She stressed that parents should not criti- 
cize the authorities of the Church. Children learn 
respect for leadership by their parents’ example. 

President Waite spoke about some of the out- 
standing women of the Church, particularly Lucy 
Mack Smith, the mother of the Prophet. Her areat 
love for her son and the understanding she dis- 
played towards him is an example for us all. 

A booklet gjth summaries of each workshop's 
proaram was distributed to aid the sisters in utiliz- 
ing their new information. 

All of the sisters left the conference feeling 
that the LOS woman today has an important role to 
play. 

Laraine “riaht 
Paris, France 
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How To Feel Young And Have Fun At Eighty 


This will not be a “how-to-do-it" that will sat- 
isfy everyone, but it might help some people who are 
afraid to grow old, or who suddenly find themselves 
aging and don't know what to do about it. 

"There is a mistake on your chart," said my doc- 
tor on his first visit, the day after my recent sur- 
prise operation. I was sittina up in a chair with 
my shoes on, feeling fine. 

"Gracious," I thought, "Could they possibly have 
performed the wrong operation on me?" But | said, 
“What kind of mistake?” 

"Your age. It must be wrona. You couldn't be 
eighty years old and come through a major operation 
feeling as well as you do. We are all amazed." 

I shall try to explain why, for the last fif- 
teen or twenty years, people have been saying I 
must be younger than I am. I have never really be- 
lieved these people; I thought they were just beina 
flattering. But when Exponent II editors asked me 
to tell why I so enjoy myself, and why people find 
it surprising, I decided to look for the reason. 

During these later years I have realized how 
much my parents contributed. They were so sensible. 
Of course, I didn't realize this until recent years. 
I was a sick baby with whom nothing aareed until I 
was over two years old. At four I had what was 
called "hip disease” and was in bed the areater 
part of the time until I was seven--that is, morn- 
ings and sometimes all day. 

My mother had the entire care of me except 
Sundays, when my father took over. He was the des- 
sert--taking me out to find early flowers, to ride 
on a sled over the ice, or to wander around on the 
nearby reservoir. He bought me a beninner's reader 
right away, and Mother said she would teach me to 
read as soon as I was a little older. I was impa- 
tient. In six weeks, having no way of aetting away 
from the book, I had taught myself to read and have 
been an avid reader ever since. Father, finding 
that I could learn alone, put some pressure on. He 
very neatly printed cards of the multiplication 
tables up to 15 x 15. Naturally, I didn't know un- 
til I went to school at eight that others only had 
to learn up to 12 x 12. (I've been glad of these 
last three tables many times. Scrabble, for in- 
stance.) 

Neither my father or mother ever let me feel 
handicapped or crippled. Always they said I would 
be doing things "as soon as you are well enough." 
They never held me back or let me feel there was 
anything impossible. They were right. I can do 
anything except skate and crochet! 

I began school in the fourth grade, just before 
my eighth birthday. I was surprised when a ring of 
fresh little boys suddenly formed around me. But I 
knew just how to deal with it--I swung my crutches 
in a circle a couple of times and found myself free. 
From then on they allowed me to play taq with a 
crutch which gave me a tremendous advantage. As a 
favor I let them use my crutches now and then. 

A child will adapt to anything. I never minded 
my splint. I climbed trees and rocks and won races 
on crutches. My father built me a brick stove and 
taught me to build a proper fire. If the bottom of 
the sugar bucket did not show I could make fudge any 
time I could find fuel outside. The school chums 
loved that. The only inflexible rules were "always 
a woolen dress" and "into bed early." My folks be- 
lieved in that. 

My father had strange ideas about school. He 
insisted on my doina well. If my marks beqan to 
slip, he took away privileges: no story books, no 
fudge, more time on schoolwork. My marks improved 
rapidly. I remember even now storm.sessions in qeom- 
etry at the table, accompanied by tears. But I did 
learn it. I never thought of myself as particularly 
happy. It was a surprise to me to be listed in the 
graduating class statistics as the “Happiest Girl" 
in the class. They just didn't know me, I decided. 

One of my earliest chums was Ruth, age three, 
who moved to our hilltop when I was ten. We were 
close friends until her death five years aqo. 1 
don't believe either of us ever thought of the dif- 
ference in our ages. There were no other girls 
nearby and she did everything I did-*went blueberry- 
ing in early summer mornings, explored brooks and 
culverts under roads, roamed the woods, tried to get 

~ lost and could not, climbed trees, and hunted mush- 
rooms. That was the beginning of my fondness for 
younger people. When I outgrew dolls, I made 
clothes for hers. My mother saw to it that I 
learned to sew when I was six. I made a silk patch- 
work holder for my grandmother's tall silver coffee- 


pot. 

I did enjoy high school. Due to my father's 
insistence, I qraduated with honors and returned for 
& post graduate course, which was broken shortly by 
a year of sickness. Three years later I returned 
and took secretarial subjects and Spanish and then, 
at the invitation of a friend, went to Montreal-- 
hopefully to get over asthma and to get a job. I 
did both and remained there for five very happy 
years. I worked for an advertising agency for the 
munificent salary of fifty dollars a month, which 
enabled me to live comfortably. Best of all, I was 
on my own and didn't have to go to bed early. Then 
I worked three months at a reform school where | 
learned a lot about bad little boys. I was ambi- 

_ tious to try New York, which I believed to be an ad- 
vertising Mecca. Three months there cured me of my 


illusions. I returned home and shortly after that 
married a man from Montreal. We lived in Montreal 
for two years and then came back to the States with 
our baby son. I'y husband's health was not aood and, 
when my son was thirteen, we were alone. 

\Ihen my son was in high school, he joined a mot- 
ley mroup of boys called the Scarlet Athletic Club. 
The headquarters seemed to be at our house. For a 
lonn period we had as many as thirteen boys under 
foot after school, Saturdays and some eveninas. They 
played qames and the piano, wore out the couch and 
the rug, and took me into their confidence. I 
learned a lot from them, And I always knew where my 
son was. At seventeen he entered the Navy and that 
same day I aot a fairly aood job at a war plant. I 
worked a forty-eight hour week, which left me no 
time to be lonely or idle. My son never had to 
leave the country so I had no worries. When he mar- 
ried, several years later, I was able to begin doina 
the things I had really wanted to do. 

Jobs were not too easy to find after the war. 
When an engineering firm advertised for a “younq man" 
secretary, a friend suagested I apply for the job as 
they would probably be unable to get a man. I 
stayed with that job until I retired at sixty-seven, 
During those years I began to travel. My first real 
trip was to Yellowstone Park. The bus trip included 
a day in Denver and one in Salt Lake City. That was 
when my curiosity aot the better of me. I came back 
with a burning desire to know what made the Latter- 
day Saints so interesting, their city so lovely, and 
their girls so beautiful. I found a man at the of- 
fice who had friends who were Mormons and in 1953 I 
became a member of the Church. 

By far the best part of my life has been since 
then. I have travelled to the places I have always 
wanted to visit: Mexico twice, including Yucatan; 
Bermuda, San Juan and the Virgin Islands; Hawaii; 
Alaska; England; Switzerland; Portugal; and across 
the continent and Canada by bus, by train, and by 
plane. 

I think planning a trip is the most delightful 
pastime there is. In the winter I start to aet 
folders, a book or two, and some maps. Of course, 

I start saving. I! am busy for three months or so 
planning and revising. Then I go to a travel agent 
and ask what he can give me along those lines. I 
have been very fortunate in the results. 

Because I am hopelessly gregarious, I talk to 
people I meet. On busses especially one meets de- 
lightful people. My Christmas cards are from many 
of the lovely women I have met in Mexico, the Grand 
Canyon, a bus stop at Las Vegas, a restaurant in 
Fairbanks. A dressmaker in Chicaqo, a kindergarten 
teacher en route to Hawaii, a woman from Melbourne 





Ink sketch by Linda Hoffman 


and one from Johannesburg have become regular corres- 
pondents. I was the secretary to five LDS Mission 
Presidents’ wives here in New Enqland. For a number 
of years I travelled about, going to conferences in 
Salt Lake and Nova Scotia and elsewhere. 1 thorough- 
ly enjoyed the wonderful experience of working with 
these five wonderful women and meeting people all 
around, 

In 1962 I took the course in Speed Reading in- 
augurated by Evelyn Wood. I taught for two-or three 
years, off and on, and loved it. I was in my six- 
ties then, and I told my students, "If I can learn 
it, surely you can." Most of my contemporaries said, 
"You can read. Why spend all that money to learn to 
read faster?" Well, it surely paid off, aside from 
the pleasure. : 

All my life I have sewed. Mother would say to 
my friends, "Alberta is having an orgy of sewina, 
sitting on the edge of her bed, covered with stuff 
she is making." When I retired, I suddenly found I 
was a dressmaker. I enjoy the fun of the five or 
six phone calls a day and the people comina with 
their fascinating patterns and material. Everything 
I make is an adventure and sometimes a problem or a 
challenge. This past year I have made five wedding 
dresses and many bridesmaids' qowns. The girls al- 
ways send me pictures of the weddings; it is a very 
happy occupation. 

Always I have interested myself in other peo- 
ple's pursuits and accomplishments. A friend made 
braided rugs and it fascinated me, so I started mak- 
ing them and have made a great many--usually one or 
two are under way. I enjoy teaching, love sewing, 
adore music and play the piano especially for sing- 
ing. I ama clutterer and some people say a pack 
rat. I can ignore disorder. My plans are flexible 
and subject to change. If someone says, “Let's qo" 
I usually do. I have arrived at the place where 
many things just do not matter. Life goes on and I 
want to be with it. 

So, if you find you are adding years faster and 
faster, begin now to decide what you really enjoy 
doing and get ready to do those things when you can. 
List the books you want to read, or reread, the 
places you want to see, the people you wish to visit 
or invite, or have come to lunch or dinner. If you 
want to paint, start learning how. A friend began 
taking lessons in her fifties and has done some 
lovely oil paintings. If you like sewing, people 
are hunting everywhere for someone to hem skirts and 
shorten slacks, or whatever. Perhaps you can make 
attractive dresses, different from those sold at 
such high prices. Try it. If you can travel, get 
out and see the world. Many trips can be tailored 
to your own needs and finances. -If you can afford 
luxury, have it, but don't let them make you take it 
if you are happy with just first class. 

Almost everyone has some thwarted ambitions. 
Look and see what yours are and begin developing 
them so that when you have more time, and are per- 
haps alone, you can luxuriate in doing exactly what 
you have always wanted to do. You'll find the years 
too short and you won't have a moment to think about 


your age. Your best years may be just ahead of you. 
Alberta Baker 
Somerville, Mass. 

Faith! Women are riddles! I muttered one day 


As I sat by my beautiful Bess 
It seems very queer that whatever they say 
Their meaning no mortal can quess! 


I knew that she loved me by many a sign 
That served her affections to show, 

But when I suggested will Betty be mine 
Confound her! She answered me "No." 


Tis the way with the sex so I often had heard 
And this their assent they Express 

But I couldn't but think it extremely absurd 
That a "No," was the same as a "Yes!" 


So I asked her again with my heart in a whirl, 
And said "Do not, answer me so” 

Then twice in succession the mischievous girl 
Repeated the odious "No"! 


There! she said with a laugh, "That is certainly plain; 
And your hearing is not over nice. 

Or you wouldn't have forced me to say it again 
For I think I have spoken it twice. 


"I see" I exclaimed as I clasped in my own, 
The hand of my beautiful Bess; 

I now recollect what the grammar has shown 
Two negatives equal a "Yes." 


£. N. Burch 1868 


submitted by Cornella Novak 
Portland, Oregon 
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Conti Crayon 
“The Haircut" 





Etching 
"Red Hair" 





Carma de Jona Anderson 


A springtime harvest of paintinas, represent- 
ing over twenty years of productivity by the qifted 
Carma de Jong Anderson, was featured by the Provo 
Art Board in the Utilities Building of Provo, Utah, _ 
during the month of May. Watercolors of landscapes, 
antique houses and flowers predominated the show 
while drawings, cut silhouettes and etchinas pro- 
vided variety. 

Mrs. Anderson, the wife of Professor Richard 
Lloyd Anderson of Brigham Youna University, has pub- 
lished many poems and won numerous awards for her 





Watercolor 
"Pretty Brave" 


i 


Etching 


"Very Snooty Cat” 
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One Woman Art Show 


painting and designing. She has taught professional- 
ly the graphic arts, modern dance, drama, and recent- 
ly art history in Salzburg, Austria. She considers 
herself a "sometime painter,” yet her work reveals 
study, discipline, and intuition. 

The artist has both passion and reverence for 
living things. To her, earth's flowers and veqe- 
tables are equally beautiful and useful. Even pine 
needles are exciting. 

Carma's childhood days were lived in a doll- 
like house on University Avenue near the lower cam- 
pus of BYU. She grew up surrounded by beauty. She 
was encouraged to pursue her artistic interests both 
by her father, Professor Gerrit de Jono, the found- 
ing Dean of Fine Arts at Briaham Young University, 
and her husband. Her family has cooperated in allow- 
ing her time for study and Church work durino her 
twenty-four years of marriage. She has four chil- 
dren. 

Her mother Rosebelle Wineaar de Jona was an ar- 
tist in her own right and, although she died follow- 
ing a car accident when Carma was a child, she had a 
remarkable influence on her dauahter's sensitivity. 
Several of her mother's pictures have been included 
in the show. 

The titles of the pictures in the exhibit show 
{magination and humor: The House of the Onder of 
Aaron, YelLown' purple, "He Loves Mel," Beauty and 
the Beet, Nine A.M,--Cedanr City, Shy Ones, And it 
anew. . ., Found Under the Litac Bush, Cowboy in 
the Studio, Two-Boy Shoe, and Very Snooty Cat. 

One of the best watercolors, Hallowed Halbs~-- 
BYU Education Building, blends soft leafy shadows 
over the entrance to a stately building. This pic- 
ture, like all the others, is framed with special 
care. The painting with the most unusual frame 
was We'LL Love one another and never dissemble . . ." 
--Hamifton Font; both the painting and frame blended 
in theme, color, and texture. 

Carma likes and paints trees, especially qigan- 
tic ones. Four majestic survivers are simply titled: 


Legacy One--Ganrden City, Legacy Two, Legacy Three, 
and Legacy Four. Artists in the Rocky Mountain 
areas often do aspens to the point of boredom, but 
Carma's rendition of Aspen Shadows 1s quite demand- 
ing and again dramatically framed. 

Some of Mrs. Anderson's fiqure studies are re- 
markable. An exceptionally colorful and detailed 
interpretation of a Schwabian costume adorns an old 
woman of European character. O£d Gypsy Woman in a 
shaw] and earrinas is drawn with insight and feel- 
ing. She uses crayon for an exceptionally fine side 
and back view of an elderly man's head--The Haircut. 

Etching is an art skill which Carma has learned 
recently. Most of her etchings are done with the 
process known as Aquatint: imitating the broad flat 
tints of ink or wash drawings by etchina a micro- 
scopic crackle on the copperplate intended for print- 
jing. Two of these, Very Snooty Cat and Old Orchard 
are precious studies. Carma has expressed from time 
to time her affinity for furry cats, tigers, cougars, 
jaquars, forests, wet earth and ferns. She once 
said, "My idea of the millenium is to live with the 
‘bia cats' in my own home and aarden!" 

It has been my desire to take you fiquratively 
into this friend's aarden of infinite beauty. Carma 
de Jong Anderson's world is rich in feeling: full 
of joy and sorrow, optimism and enthusiasm for all 
God's creations. Her keen awareness of this fleet- 
ing life is reflected in her short poem: 


BRING ME FLOWERS 


Bring me flowers before I'm old-- 
Let me taste the rose of healing 
Ere my lips are hard, unfeeling, 

And my cheeks are cold. 


Send not quiet ferns in wreaths-- 
Come visit me with lilies, bees to hum, 
And clamorous colors of chrysanthemum 
While still this body breathes! 
Loneta M. Murphy 
Provo, Utah 
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Notable Mormon Women 


Irene Dole Hannemann 


In Torrance, Calif., is a woman who seeks first 
the kingdom of heaven and finds that all else has 
been added. Irene Dole Hannemann bears a testimony 
of such strength and fervor that everyone in the con- 
gregation is moved. At Relief Society she delights 
the sisters with her enthusiasm for her native Samoa 
and its people. Visitors to her home feel her love 
and selflessness. 

Sister Hannemann was born in Apia, Upolu, West- 
ern Samoa, in 1916. Her father, a sailor from Damar- 
iscotta, Maine, had come to Samoa in the early 1900s; 
he had married a native Samoan woman, Loloumalo Au- 
mua. In 1920 they were killed when a flu epidemic 
swept the islands. Irene and her brother, four and 
six years old, were with their dead parents for two 
days before relatives discovered them. Irene was 
taken in by her mother's sister who had eight chil- 
dren of her own. 

Raised as a Catholic, Irene's devotion to the 
Lord led her to prepare for life as a nun. But when 
she was nineteen, she met Max S. Y. Hannemann. She 
had had no interest in men before but suddenly lost 
interest in enterina the convent. The Hannemanns 
were married six months later. 

Brother Hannemann introduced Irene to the Mor- 
mon Church. She recognized the aospel as truth and 
was soon baptized. 


Sunstone from the Nauvoo Temple 





Church Archives 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 


When the Hannemanns had six youna children, 
they moved to Honolulu, Hawaii. They hoped to give 
their children every opportunity for development. 
Later the parents called their family together and 
asked where they would like most to arow up. The 
children said America because of the education oppor- 
tunities. So Brother Hannemann worked three jobs 
until he had saved enough for the journey. 

The family scrimped for years to buy a house in 
Redondo Beach, California. After livina in their 
hard-earned home for one year, they qave it up to 
Max's brother, sister, and mother, who arrived from 
Samoa, poor and in need of a house. 

Irene's sister was unable to bear children. 

So when she had her third child, Irene gave the 
baby girl to her sister to raise. Though the child 
was sealed in the temple to “ax and Irene, and kept 
a close relationship to her own family, she was 
raised by her aunt. Sister Hannemann took in many 
other children and cared for them. 

Irene llapnemann has borne fourteen children, 
eleven girls and three boys. Her daughter Marion 
asked why she and her father had so many. Sister 
Hannemann answered that both parents knew that 
having children was a major purpose of marriane 
so they left the number up to the Lord. The mother 


Peggy Fletcher 


Peggy Fletcher is the Treasurer of Sunstone 
Foundation and the only female member of the execu- 
tive committee of Sunstone, the soon to be published 
magazine for LDS young adults and working people. 
Peggy and her fellow executives Scott Kenney and Joe 
Davidson aim to provide a place for the expression 
Of opinions about Mormon scholarly works, issues, ex- 
Perience and art. The magazine is not an official 
Publication of the Church. 

Sunstone's first issue will be published this 
fall and, in order to finance it, members of the 
board have been selling attractive calendars with 
information about Church history. Students can sub- 
scribe to the quarterly for $7. Regular subscrip- 
tions are $10. Subscribers, contributors and other 
interested parties should write to Sunstone Founda- 
tion, P 0 Box 4200, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. Perhaps 
some readers put off by Exponent II's space limita- 
tions will send their longer manuscripts to Sunstone. 

Peggy grew up in Short Hills, New Jersey, the 
third of eight children. She has always been in- 
terested in helping people. She has worked in adult 
education and for Headstart. She majored in sociol- 


Remarks By Susan B. Anthony 


Delivered at the conference of the National 
American Woman's Suffrage Association; held 
an Salt Lake City, Utah, May 13, and 14, 1895, 


My good Friends:--This is the second time on 
which I have been honored by the Governor of a 
state to open our meeting, to make the introductory 
speech. The other night in Cheyenne Gov. Richards 
made the opening address and presented the speakers. 
Now to-day Governor West of this Territory has made 
the opening address of this Conference and I want 
you my dear women to ask how it happened that it 
should be those two Inter-mountain States in which 
women hold the right of suffrage, in which women 
are absolutely clothed with that power in one 
State, and have borne to the ballot box the vote 
not only at City and State elections but at the 
last general Presidential election absolutely went 
to the ballot box and voted for the President--how 
it happened that woman's enfranchisement is fully 
recognized--that this Territory in its orqanic law 
to be presented to Conaress has enarafted in it 
this primal idea of perfect equality of riahts to 
women, civil and political, how it happened that 
the highest officials of these two mountain States 
should come to the front and introduce at the meet- 
ing, or present the speakers at a meeting of this 
sort. I don't believe you could have aotten the 
Governor of the State of New York or Pennsylvania 
or the Governors of any of the older states; I 
don't believe you could have impressed it upon 
the minds of any one of those Governors that it 
would be an honor to him as well as an honor to 
(the audience or people to come forward and occupy 
this position. It is because the women of this 
Territory when it becomes a State are to be the 
equals of the men, that it is best for the man 
holding the hiahest position in the State to take 
this position....So I congratulate all of you upon 
this fact that in this areat Conference that is 
assembled here that three states out of the forty- 


five, [for I consider your State virtually in the 
Union] three states out of the forty-five have re- 
coanized this fundamental principle of the right 
of women to an equal voice in the aovernment with 
men. 

Is it not remarkable that for over a hundred 
years since our Revolutionary Fathers made the 
declaration that all men are created equal, that 
governments derive their just power from the con- 
sent of the governed, that taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny, is it not remarkable that 
it has taken one hundred years to convince the men 
that women were a part of all men who are created 
equal and that women are a part of the qoverned 
whose consent should be given or with-held from 
the government, that women as tax payers have a 
right to representation, that to tax women without 
conferring the right of representation was equally 
tyrannous to women as to men....But now this point 
has been obtained, this justice has been accorded 
in three of the States wholly, and in one of the 
stated partially. They have municipal suffrage in 
the state of Kansas and in twenty-three of the 
states they enjoy the privilege of voting on 
school matters and in five more the question of 
equal suffrage is pending. This question has come 
to be discussed and agitated in every possible, 
public assembly. 

«..I stand here to conaratulate the men of the 
Territory of Utah for if the rank and file, if the 
vast mass of the men who qo to the ballot box in 
the Territory of Utah had been opposed to the en- 
franchisement of women, then the representatives 
in this convention held during the last month would 
never have felt justified in having incorporated 
that splendid suffrage clause in the Constitution, 
it 1s because the rank and file of the men and 
women of this Territory have been educated into the 
idea of perfect equality of rights for women that 
the convention was able to pass that resolution 
and incorporate the suffrage clause qivina equal 


* 


made the children feel that each new child was a 
aqreat blessing. 

When her husband died two years aqo, many peo- 
ple gave Irene gifts of money. She was grateful for 
the love and respect of her friends. Gut some peo- 
ple who heard of the gifts came beagina for loans. 
The Hannemann children, fearina the money would not 
be returned, urged their mother to refuse them the 
money. But Irene qave the money to those in need. 
She told her children that the Lord expected her to 
give to friends who asked her help. She had faith 
that the Lord would provide her with what she needed. 
Though the money has not been returned, she has been 
blessed with all she needs. 

Now fifty-nine years old, Sister Hannemann con- 
tinues to reach out with love. Her children are at- 
tentive to her and devoted to the gospel. Several 
have served missions. Her total commitment to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, her lack of concern for 
material possessions, her contagious enveloping 
charity, make her an example to all. 


Lori Boyer 
Torrance, California 


ogy and English at BYU and the University of Utah. 
She found time to do volunteer work at the Utah Men- 
tal Hospital and she was instrumental in setting up 
a student tutoring service at the Y while active in 
student government. She has also studied at the Uni- 
versit@ de Grenoble, Fairleigh Dickenson College and 
Boston University. 

She is currently a student at the Graduate 
Theological Union in Berkeley, Calif., where she 
studies religious literature and history. The de- 
gree allows her to study such subjects as religious 
art and Dante. She plans to concentrate on Latin 
this summer. 

While Peggy describes herself as totally non- 
domestic and not maternally motivated, she is a de- 
voted aunt and a creative hostess. Her little din- 
ners featuring onion soup and stimulating conversa- 
tion have a wide following. 

Peggy and the other staff members of Sunstone 
are active, committed Latter-day Saints. They have 
organized a network of editors in educational cen- 
ters and smaller areas. They would be interested 
in hearing from anyone willing to help in the publi- 
cation of Sunstone, 


riahts to women. So it is not only the men of the 
convention that have to be congratulated but the 
men all over the Territory who are the constituents 
of these representative men in convention assembled. 

But I want to say to you that as President of 
the National Woman's Suffrage Association I am here 
for the purpose of looking into this new constitu- 
ency of the Woman's Suffrage Association and I am 
here to take the chair in this convention by virtue 
of having been re-elected by the deleaates repre- 
senting the thirty-six different states and soci- 
eties of the Union composing the National, Ever 
since we were fairly organized Utah has always been 
with us and amona us to help to make and to estab- 
lish and to maintain the National Woman Suffrage 
Association. We have always had with us the dele- 
gates from Utah. Nearly always have we had with 
us the lady who is now the President of our Terri- 
torial Association Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells who re- 
presented the women of this Territory at the Con- 
vention in Washington. As I am President by the 
choice of the deleqates sent from those thirty-six 
states I feel highly honored with my position and 
I am delighted to be here and I congratulate you 
in their name and on their behalf in the arand 
Step that has been taken by your Constitutional 
Convention in contributing to the admission of 
Utah as a State qiving the equality of Suffrage 
to women. (Applause.) 

Woman's Exponent 
15 August 1895 


*The title is borrowed from a new historical classic 
Notable American Women 1607-1950, A Biographical 
Dictionary, edited by Edward T. James, Janet Wilson 
dames, and Paul S. Boyer (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1971). The three volumes run $75 in 
hard covers, but the new paperback version is a 
steal at $25. Included are Eliza R. Snow, Emmeline 
B. Wells, Ann Eliza Young and hundreds of predeces- 
emporaries, and successors. 
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Cottage Industry 





THE PUPPETEER 


If one were to ask Sondra Lees Cannaday of Salt 
Lake City what her plans for the summer were, she 
might answer something like this: "I've just finish- 
ed a Dutch boy and girl and I'm now working on a 
Spanish matador. I haye to net nine costumes finish- 
ed by next week, when Rich qoes into the hospital 
for surgery." 

Sondra lives in a maqic world of Jack and the 
Beanstatk, Eeyore, Piglet, Santa Claus, and Goldé- 
Locks and the Three Bears. She and her husband, 
Dick, have been constructing and producing their own 
Puppet shows for the past six years.» It all started 
when the puppets Dick made for a araduate class so 
delighted their two-year old son that Dick enlisted 
Sondra's aid in creating puppets from his favorite 
story, Winnie the Pooh. Sondra made the costumes 
and Dick made the puppets and the sets for the Stane. 
Rich was the lucky audience for their very first pup- 
pet show. 

The Cannadays discovered they were a qood team, 
which is not surprising considering their back- 
grounds. Sondra is an accomplished seamstress. The 
coats, suits, and dresses she has designed and made 
for all the members of her family have won many blue 
ribbons at the Utah State Fair. They both have 
their M.A. degrees in speech and drama from the Uni- 
versity of Utah. Sondra, the daughter of a well- 
known drama director and the former head of the Uni- 
versity of Utah's speech and theatre department; the 
late Dr. C. Lowell Lees, had the first of many stane 
experiences when she was just a child. She taught 
speech and drama in the Onden and Salt Lake schoal 
districts for six years, until the arrival of her 
first child. Dick still combines his three loves -- 
art, drama and speech--teachinn in the Granite 
school district. 

Working with puppets has aiven Sondra a con- 
tinuing link with her interest in the theatre and 
has provided a good outlet from her busy home life 
as mother of Rich, 8, and Kimberly, 5. As she says, 





Sondra and Dick Cannaday 


"The theatre is a difficult field to stay very pro- 
ficient in because one needs an audience. If one 
plays a musical instrument, he can aet enjoyment 
from his art by playina whenever he wants without 
having to cope with the rigorous demands of a profes- 
sion, which would be difficult with a family. In 
the same way, puppetry gives a qood creative outlet 
for me." 

Designing and sewing the costumes is challenq- 
ina, since Sondra must study about the various coun- 


tries and time periods in order to make them as au- 
thentic as possible. Aside from costuming, Sondra 
writes the plots and most of the dialoque for the 
shows. 


Sondra enjoys the fact that she can do her work 
in her home, although during rush seasons the hours 
spent working to finish one last costume, rehearse, 
and perform are very long. Christmas, of course, is 
the busiest season. The Cannadays usually stage ten 
to twelve performances of The Night Before Christmas 
during the two weeks preceding Christmas Day. Son- 
dra says, "At first I felt quilty about leavina the 
children so much. Now they qo with us. The chil- 
dren really end up at twelve Christmas parties and 
they are treated royally. Rich has started to run 
@ puppet and both children's voices are used on the 
tape. They are very much a part of developing the 
Plot and choosing the stories to use. ‘hen Kim was 
two she had to kiss all the puppets cood night." 

Sondra and Dick and their Puppets play on num- 
erous occasions throughout the Salt Lake Valley, 
Bountiful and Tooele for audiences as larne as 500. 
Their most recent appearance with Jack and the Bean- 
stalk and Around the Wontd was at the Cottonwood 
Mall in August. hen asked what her oreatest re- 
wards were in being a Puppeteer, Sondra promptly re- 
plied, "The eyes of the children. They think the 
shows are so real that sometimes they climb up on 
the stane to hold the puppets. It's nice to do 
something that makes me and my family and so many 
others happy." 

N.T.D. 


The Cottage Industry coLumn features women who have 
developed success sul occupations originating in the 
home. In addition to their biographies, samples of 
their workmanship may be offered fon sake through 
the column. 1f you on a friend wish to be featured, 
send a biography and a sample of your work to Expo~ 
nent II, attention Cottage Industry. 





Ten Children All At Once 





Karl, Jacob and Paulette Pope 


Paulette Flandro Pope was raised in a Mormon 
family in Salt Lake City and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Utah with a deqree in Enalish. Because 
she was interested in the educational problems of 
minority aroups, she ¢ame East to get a better ex- 
posure to them. f 

While teaching in the public schools, Paulette 
met Karl Pope. Soon after his conversion to the 
Church, they were married and within a month and a 
half, they had ten children! 

For the past five years the Popes have been on 
the staff of the Horizon's Edae School in Canterbury, 
New Hampshire, a private boardina school for stu- 
dents who need an alternative to their home environ- 
ment. At this school the traditional concept of 
family living is stressed. The thirty students who 
attend live in family oroups with their own house 
Parents. The Popes served as house parents from 
1970 to 1974. In addition they tauaht Enalish, 
science, math, history, and music, as well as a way 
of life outside the classroom. hen they became co- 
directors last year, they continued to teach, but 
their family size was reduced to their own two chil- 
dren; Jacob, ane 2, and Eliza, aoe 6 months. For 
many of the children at the school, the family em- 
phasis is a new experience. At the school the stu- 
dents are expected to make their own beds and share 
in other assigned tasks, from servina meals to rak- 
ing leaves and cleanino the bathrooms. 

Beinn Mormon has aided the Popes in their exper- 
jence at the school. They tauqht the children in 
their family to observe the sabbath as a quiet day, 
Although twa students from the school did join the 

hurch, the Popes didn't proselvte them. They did 
Share the Gospel when asked and tauoht principles 
throuch example. For Paulette, this experience has 
been the fire that has tested qospel Precepts and 
confirmed her testimony of their usefulness in fam- 


ily life. Families should be larne, she feels, be- 
Cause it is easier to establish traditions and arow 
as a aroup. 

Paulette feels that love displayed through posi- 
tive, consistent discipline plays an important part 
in helping children to alter their behavior. She 
says, “Even with the most difficult students you 
have to be fair, trustworthy, and concerned. You 
should discipline without getting upset. Their un- 
acceptable behavior doesn't attack you personally." 
Paulette feels that one of the most valuable experi- 
ences she has had is in learning how to discipline, 
when to use patience, and when to act immediately. 
She says, "What he is doing might be wrona, but you 
have to separate that from his value as a person." 
After a child is disciplined, he needs to feel loved 
again. For Paulette, this task has been very taxina 
emotionally. She is dealinaWith behavioral prob- 
lems that have been reinforced, in many cases, for 
ten years. The children have been used to watching 
television and having their mothers wait on them. 

In order to keep the students from learning 
failure, the Popes try to Provide them with some suc- 
cesses. A typical family room at Horizon's Edae is 
decorated with posters and elaborate work charts. 
Mork assigned on the charts is checked each day by 
the house parents to avoid letting anyone slip by. 

Horizon's Edae is a simple place where the 
children have broad experiences. The days are cram- 
med full of all kinds of activities because most of 
the children have been culturally deprived, although 
their economic backarounds ranae from rich to poor. 
The days begin early (7 a.m.) and are filled with 
work, play, school, arts and crafts, and family meet- 
ings. Of course, no one is too busy to miss out on 
building a 30-foot Indian teepee, riding a bike, 
fishing, skiing, folk dancina, or qoina to hear lec- 
tures in Concord. 

Since the classes are small, averaaing seven 
students, Paulette and Karl and the other instruc- 
tors have been able to make the traditional subjects 
of English, science and history creative adventures. 
In the social studies block, the students visit 
neighboring Shaker Village, put together early Ameri- 
can patchwork squares, and rub oravestones. They 
also teach a variety of creative arts: pottery, 
weaving, photoqraphy, stained glass, soapstone carv- 
ing and leatherwork. Karen, ace 13 and a student at 
the school, said, "One of my favorite classes is 
Paulette's English class. I love it and I've never 
said that about school before in my Life!" 

Paulette's teaching is not confined to Horizon's 
Edoe. Among other assianments she has worked in the 
New Hampshire stake primary. Her lessons are char- 
acterized by novel approaches, such as handing stu- 
dents mouthwaterina brownies to hold as she dis- 
cusses a lesson on desire. ~"Teachina is an art," 
Says Paulette. "It is one of the only professions 
that will help us learn what we need to know eter- 
nally." z 


Paulette has a strona conviction of the aospel 
and the importance of motherhood and the home, yet 
she is an outstanding professional woman as well. 
She has had a seeminaly ideal situation in which 
home and career have been combined. The disadvan- 
tages, however, have been lack of Privacy and isola- 
tion, as well as unusual demands, Unsymnathetic 
with women's liberation as an ideolony, she says, 
"There are many ways to develop talents and abili- 
ties that don't require women to put their families 
second, It has a lot to do with attitude.” She is 
grateful for her husband's position as head of the 
household. Marriage should not be a power struqale, 
she feels. The family must have order to attain ful- 
fillment for each member. Paulette knows who she is 
and what is important to her. 


Deanne Wilde 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 





"Moses and the Burning Bush" from the annual 
calendar of the Herizon's Edge School 





To Have A Career Or Be A Homemaker 


I have been hearino more and more on the pros 
and cons of whether a qood Mormon mother should work 
away from home. The general consensus has been that 
she should devote her full time to her family and to 
the Church. 

I would like to sugoest that if we have any con- 


fidence in Mormon women, we should know that those who 


choose to have careers can be qood Wives and mothers 
as well. Mormon women should be in the forefront of 
a really sensible feminist movement that recoanizes 
the unique contribution women have to aive to the 
community. They should push industry and the profes- 
sions to allow women to fulfill their roles and yet 
still have adequate time to be with their families. 

The forty-hour work week and the eight-hour day 
are not.sacred. Once a fourteen-hour day was 
thought®necessary. Rioht now we have more workers 
than jobs for them. Why shouldn't both parents 
work, but for shorter hours and at alternate times. 
Fathers are parents, too, and shouldn't have to miss 
out on so much. 

A few organizations have experimented with hav- 
ing two working mothers hold one job. They both 
know the job, so one mother can cover for the other. 
Employers have found that these women often put out 
more work in their three days or half days than full- 
time employees. The women aren't tired, worried, or 
guilty about leaving their little ones at home with 
Someone else. They can keep up with their housework 
and still spend some qood hours with their children. 

1 chose a major in child development and nur- 
sery school education not only because I enjoyed 
working with young children, but because I expected 
I could work part time when my children were nursery 
school age. The plan didn't work with my first 
family because during the depression most private 
nursery schools closed their doors. The only nur- 
sery schools were WPA or welfare nursery schools. 

My husband died when my two children were pre- 
schoolers, and I had to work full time to support 
them. Church Welfare was not then in operation. 

I had a colleqe deoree, and no one even suggested 
that I should not support my family. My children 
did have a difficult time for those six years. It 
wasn't easy to find help. The war was on and every 
ablebodied woman was working. 

Fortunately I married again, and we had three 
more children. I did stay at home while they were 
infants and toddlers, and when they were nursery 
school age I worked part-time. They enjoyed school 
and developed more rapidly, and I still had many 
hours at home with them. The money helped us meet 
our bills and eventually start saving for their col- 
lege years. My work wasn't for the new appliances 
or a second car. It was for the necessities. 

The position I enjoyed the most began when my 
youngest was in the third grade. A friend, who had 
shared my nursery school experiences, heard of a 
full time position that both of us were qualified 
for. Neither of us wanted to work full time. We 
decided to apply for it together. She only wanted 
to work two days. I thouoht I could work three. It 
took some tall sellina to convince the very conserva- 
tive health department administrator that sharing a 
position was possible. He claimed he had tried it 
with nurses, and it had never worked. Fortunately, 
the young pediatrician who was to be the director of 
the child development clinic thought otherwise. 

After we were on the job we proved that we 


Delightedly I noticed that the author-descrip- 
tion which appeared with an article in the Ensign, 
written by a woman friend, listed her accomplish. 
ments without mentioning that she was "the wife of,” 
the one way most women, especially women in the 
Church, are identified. 

The list of my friend's attainments was impres- 
sive. Then a dreadful truth occurred to me. Many 
of the women I know would have almost no way to de- 
scribe themselves except as "wife of" or as "mother 
of. 

Every Sunday my husband and I attend a rather 
unusual Sunday School class, unusual because of the 
large percentage of discussion in relation to the 
amount of lecturing. However, in spite of the fact 
that slightly more women than men are found in that 
room every Sunday, masculine voices dominate the de- 
bate. Dominate? Very often men's voices are the 
only ones heard, 

When the name of a woman is suqgested to teach 
one of the lessons, she quickly excuses herself, 

"I really don't have the background to qive a Bible 
lesson to adults. Primary--that's more my speed," 
she'll say. 

The men don't seem to have any such qualms. 

One man, formerly unfamiliar with the scriptures, 
has dug in with so much enthusiasm that he often 
takes a turn as teacher. Because he has no "back- 
ground," because this is a new experience for him, 
he studies hard to prepare himself for one hour's 
teaching. He is interested; he has no trouble find- 


didn't need to alternate days. We worked better as 
a team, and there wasn't any real need for one of 
us to be there every day. When we saw a family, one 
of us evaluated the child and the other interviewed 
the parents. Suse had more training in social work 
and I had more in child development. We helped each 
other learn both skills. !We found in talkina over 
our joint observations that two people came up with 
many more ideas than one alone. ‘We also acted as 
checks and balances on each other. 

We rarely took coffee breaks or hour lunch 
breaks. \We brought lunch and kept riaht on working. 
We used lunch breaks to get more time to talk out 
our program while the nurses were out and the office 
was quiet. We always qot our work done, but we left 
early. 

We worked this way for two years--the most en- 
joyable work experience I've had in a lifetime of 
working. Suse left to cet her master's deqree in 
social work. I missed all she contributed to our 
joint venture. I still enjoyed the job, but thinas 


never went quite as well as when we worked as a team. 


I worked full time and missed baking bread or cook- 
ies, doing yard work, being at home when the chil- 
dren came from school some of the time. 


This whole lockstep of work hours is ridiculous, 


particularly for professiona] people. Few agencies 
mind having their workers stay overtime, but many 
are picky about staff leaving when the job happens 
to be done. Why should an efficient older worker 
continue to work eight hours a day when he can 
finish in six? Older workers should be able to work 
shorter hours and continue working after sixty-five 
at a reduced work load. So many of the fringe bene- 
fits are based on full time work that agencies hate 
to do the extra paper work to allow for part-time 
workers. 

I know that when I worked part time I was both 
a better worker and a better mother at home. I need- 
ed the stimulus of the jot to help pass the time 
while I did routine things that took little thinking. 
My children thrived on the experience I brought from 
work. They did most of their term papers in hiqh 
school on either their father's work or mine. I 
had more understanding of the work day world my hus- 
band was involved in. I understood the politics of 
the office, the petty irritations. I could listen 
with understandina when he talked of his cases. He 
was happier coming home to a wife who talked. of some- 
thing besides the mischfef the children got into or 
the frustrations when the washer didn't work. As 
the children qot older, they could see some point to 
cooking when Mom wasn't home all day. Our sons 
could cook a complete meal before they ever went 
away to school or on a mission. Sometimes they out- 
did their sisters. They still enjoy cooking. 

I don't think my children suffered because of 
my work, We still had time for family home evenina, 
though it was more likely to be five or six nights a 
week instead of one. We had it before the Church 
stressed the idea./ My mother started home nights 
with us, and we qrew up on her Book of Moamon stor- 
jes, Bible stories, Church history episodes, and her 
own experiences. I could do much better with my 
second family because I wasn't a sinale parent. My 
husband could spend much more time with the children. 

I've tried to advise my daughters to choose 
majors in school that lead to careers that allow for 
part time work, Our youngest daughter is a speech 


Second-Class Citizens? 


ino time. The women jn the class can't find time 
for study. They are too busy chauffeuring children, 
preparing meals, cleanina house, and on and on. 
More likely, they have no desire to participate. 

An outsider who takes a cursory look at the ac- 
tivities of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints would quickly conclude that women are second- 
class citizens in the Church. I submit--and I re- 
sent sayina it--that one of the reasons we are 
second-class citizens is because that is the way we 
want it. 

In other areas of our lives, many of us take a 
subordinate spot without tryino for anything better. 
I am one of the fortunate few with a husband who 
points out what I should see for myself: that I am 
a person, not just an appendage to the other members 
of my family. 

“Where are you going today?" he asked one morn- 
ing. 

"To the Theta Mothers Club," I answered. 

"Why? Aren't you Lorraine any more? Did you 
lose your identity when you became a.mother? 
Wouldn't you rather go to some meeting that you 
picked out for yourself?" 

Another time I asked if he thought I should be- 
come active in the Utah Bar Auxiliary. Would that 
be a support to him as a lawyer? 

"If that's what you want to do, qo ahead. 

Don't do it for me, though. You don't have unlimit- 
re acres Use it doing something for yourself," 
e said. 


therapist. She is staying home now while she still 
has babies and toddlers, but she does a couple of 
hours a week of private speech therapy to keep up 
her skills. She has been in cooperative nursery 
schools with her older two, and part of her cooperat- 
ing was to qive speech evaluations of all the chil- 
dren. When her family is complete she can ao to 
work and choose her hours. She is active in Church 
and at home, and she takes a class each term to im- 
prove her skills. ter husband feels it is important 
for her to keep growing. Much of what she learns 
helps her to be a better parent, too. 

At the University of California at San Diego 
this past winter, there was wide disaqreement over 
whether a young instructor in child development 
should bring her baby to work with her. She in- 
sisted that she was carrying her teaching load ade- 
quately, and no one disputed that. The administra- 
fion thought her action would set an undesirable pre- 
cedent. I can't think of a better place to have a 
real live baby than in a class in child development, 
The most serious problem in most child development 
programs is the lack of exposure to babies and how 
they develop, There are laboratory nursery schools, 
but babies are too young for aroup programs. The 
students read about infancy in wordy texts but never 
see real live babies until they have their own. 

I was absolutely furious when I read that the 
court upheld the university in firino this youna 
mother. Now maybe some feel she should have stayed 
home or asked to work part time so she could adjust 
to her baby's schedule. I do not. I'm qlad the 
students got to see the baby for a short time be- 
fore the college reacted. 1 don't know how she 
would have managed when the baby qot old enough to 
crawl, but maybe he would have had an abundance of 
delighted students for baby sitters. And think what 
the students would have learned. One baby can speak 
louder than a hundred books. How much more is re- 
membered about eye-hand coordination when you watch 
a baby first find his hands, then examine them, 
then learn to control them. 

I can't believe that we are aoing against God's 
will by contributing outside of our homes as Jong as 
we know where our priorities are. The family has to 
come first, and that should be equally true of fath- 
ers as well as mothers. I think it is just as wrong 
for a father to put his job or the Church or social 
life ahead of his wife and children. I am most hap- 
py to see how many youna fathers actively share in 
the care of their small children, share even in the 
delivery of the baby. These fathers make it possi- 
ble for mothers to contribute to the community 
whether as volunteers or in paid work. 

Our world is a difficult place for our children 
to grow up in. We may have wonderful home lives, 
but if the schools our children go to are not good 
places for them to learn, we parents are failing. 

If drug use is not controlled, our aood education 
may. 90 down the drain. Our children can be armored 
against the world, but all children qo through a 
period when their peers may influence them more than 
their parents. We need to be in the community and 
working with other parents to see that all children 
have a better life. 'e need to make our communities 
healthy places for our children to grow up in. 
Women have much to qive their communities, and they 
can do it without neglecting their primary function 
of raising a family. 

Cornella Novak 

Portland, Oregon 


Because I am in a wheelchair, it is difficult 
for me to get places. He has made it clear to our 
children, the ones who are old enough to drive, that 
they should make themselves available. They should 
take me to my writing group, for instance, and other 
places it is important for me to qo. 

"If you form an auxiliary to the writers’ club, 
don't expect me to go," he warns. "Furthermore, I 
wouldn't be caught dead in a ‘fathers’ qroup’ attach- 
ed to any organization our kids belong to." 

Not that both of us aren't interested in work- 
ing for better schools or in attending and glorying 
in any activity in which our children have a part. 
We don't depend on “auxiliaries” to their social 
groups, however, for our own social activity. 

As an independent woman, I limit my participa- 
tion to organizations and drives and businesses in 
which I have an interest. Making a home for my fami- 
ly is a business I went into twenty-seven years ago, 
and all facets of it are not equally stimulating and 
enjoyable. My husband tells me that being a lawyer 
is not always pleasant, either. 

I am a homemaker and, for the most part, I en- 
joy being a homemaker. I have likes and dislikes, 
skills and defects, strengths and weaknesses. I 
have the freedom to enlarge upon any abilities I 
have. I ama person, not an appendage to or a shadow 
of anyone else in all the world. 


Lorraine Henriod 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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On Being 


A STEPMOTHER 


Stepmothers suffer in our society from the 
peculiar misfortune of being not poorly defined, but 
almost totally non-defined. There are few examples 
in either literature or history to give us posttive 
role-models for stepmothers; and though we have been 
inundated during this decade with "how to“ books and 
articles on how to carry on most of our other human 
relationships, stepparents have been virtually 
neglected. Stepmothers are defined as how they are 
like something else--a friend or sister--but the only 
universally accepted assumption about stepmothers 
themselves is that being a stepmother is difficult. 

And difficult it is. For all of the obvious 
reasons. But it can also be a rich, loving, and 
rewarding experience, as unique as each combination 
of individuals and circumstances are. 

I am the real mother of a six-year old girl and 
I adore her. She is perfect, special, wonderful to 
me like no one else could be. I am the stepmother 
to two teenagers: a girl thirteen and a boy four- 
teen. I did not enter their lives until they were 
eleven and twelve; they spent many years developing 
and growing without me; they have a whole eleven and 
twelve-year history of events in which I did not 
participate. There are only fifteen years differ- 
ence in my age and my stepson's, making it almost 
impossible that I could ever have been his "real" 
mother. The children have a "real" mother whom they 
visit from time to time, and I do not see any reason 
why I would ever adopt them. I expect always to be 
their stepmother. Being the “real” mother through 
adoption is not some kind of quintessential goal 
toward which I am aspiring in order to make our re- 
lationship truly meaningful. I love them both very 
much. I love them in a unique way that I have never 
loved anyone else. I love them as stepchildren. I 
think that in the best of all possible worlds I 
would sti£2 have them as stepchildren, not because I 
love them less than I do my natural daughter, but be- 
cause they are stepchildren. 


NO TIME FOR TEARS 


No woman chooses to be a widow; widowhood is 
thrust upon her in an almost brutal way, often with- 
out warning. Neither is it a condition she can ac- 
cept without pain. The psychological shock and the 
abrupt changes widowhood brings about in her life 
are regarded by some psychiatrists as the most 
stressful experience a person can have, more so 
even than the changes associated with marriage in 
the first place. A bride is filled with hope; a 
widow, with despair. 

This all-too-common experience is no respecter 
of age or wealth or readiness. It is uniquely in- 
dividual. No two women face the same set of cir- 
cumstances when they are alone. Each widow must 
come to terms with her widowhood in her own way. 

42 one can tell her how. There are no rules to qo 
1A 

Accepting is the first and necessary step in 
coping with widowhood. Knowing the situation is 
irreversible helps one recognize what must be done 
now instead of longing unduly for thinas as they 
once were. But for a newly-bereaved woman, looking 
too far ahead is self-defeating. Ten, twenty, 
thirty years is beyond her immediate scope, too 
crushing to deal with. The adage about meetina the 
future one day at a time is very practical. One 
day, one week, one month can be planned for and met 
reasonably. Inevitably the days and weeks add up 
to months and years, years which can be intensely 
satisfying and productive. Looking back, one can 
see that the coping mechanism worked. 

At this point--after twelve years--I can look 
back. My four children are married, educated, and 
on their own. I know what worked for me and what 
I have observed working for others. ~I can look 
back on years shared with children that included 
time for personal growth and enjoyment. And this 
is important! 

I know the resulting emptiness, bewilderment, 
the deep sense of inadequacy, the fracturing of 

personality that accompany the death of a husband. 
Grief is a natural and expected reaction to this 
great loss. Grief is physical; it boqales the mind 
and stupifies the senses. It has definite, recoq- 
nizable stages. Society provides certain formali- 
ties and customs which help people deal with death. 
But if grief hangs on too lona, it becomes an al- 
batross around one's neck, choking off the flow of 
energy outward and turning it inward, a sure sign 
of emotional trouble ahead. Right away a widow 
must begin to cope. She must assess her own feel- 
ings, strengths, beliefs, family responsibilities, 
personal needs, and her economic situation honestly. 

For me, coping meant keeping busy. After the 
initial flood, I simply had no time for tears. 
Work 1s a biessing, a reliable antidote to grief 
and depression. The immediate problem of what to 
do now--so formidable to many new widows--was 
solved for me already. I returned to the school 
room before the funeral flowers had wilted, 

One of the direct changes widowhood brings about 
is in social relationships. You very soon feel out 
of place in groups of couples, even when you've 
been associated with them for years. Your sense of 
aloneness hurts and you are apt to recoil, declin- 
ing the kind invitations of friends. However, if 
you do, you are soon excluded from their plans and 
the aloneness becomes more acute. Though it is 
hard, it is important to stay with your social 


They have transferred most of their maternal 
needs onto me and they are dependent on me for the 
same things for which “real” children are dependent 
on "real" mothers. I suspect that at this point in 
their lives I.am much more the role model, the moth- 
er figure, the object of their dependence than their 
“real" mother. But coming into their lives as late 
as I did does make our relationship slightly differ- 
ent. But the difference is a qood and healthy one. 
In fact, I have often thought to myself after having 
a long talk with one of my stepchildren that it is 
too bad we all could not have both "real" mothers 
and stepmothers. 

I am perhaps a half step removed from being a 
real mother. But this half-step distance in one re- 
spect draws us closer in others. The children talk 
to me about almost anything and ask me questions 
about everything. They let me in on confidences 
that they admittedly could not tell or ask their own 
mother or father. From their standpoint that half- 
step removal makes them less embarrassed to talk 
very personally to me, They perhaps feel a little 
less obligation to me, a little less pressure to 
measure up, and therefore, they are less fearful of 
disappointing me. This makes them less vulnerable 
and more able to be open. 

From my standpoint, because they are stepchil- 
dren they are not quite so much an extension of my 
own ego and I am, therefore, able to treat them more 
as individuals and am more able not to judge them 
against me or my standards. I suspect that for that 
very reason I may be a better mother to them, in 
some ways, than I am to my own little girl. I am so 
totally responsible for her, have had such a defi- 
nite hand in molding her personality and influencing 
her interests and outlooks, that I cannot help but 
live at times vicariously through her, judge her ac- 
cording to my standards and unwittingly force my as- 
pirations on her as most parents do to one degree or 
another. My stepchildren's basic personalities were 


circles. Accept their invitations. They love you 
and truly want to have you with them. In a short 
time you feel comfortable again, and the precious 
friendships continue. 

Self-renewal, a rebuilding of personality, a 
reinforcement of personal worth and identity must 
take place. Work, of course, is essential. But a 
life of all work, duty, and responsibility becomes 
drudgery and aives rise to self-pity. There are 
other things to do. Bear in mind the Savior's 
words: “He that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it." In other words, get out of yourself to 
find yourself! 

Be a volunteer! Go where your talents are 
needed. Teach a class, be a pink lady, read to 
the blind, chauffeur the handicapped, be a foster 
parent to a lonely, hospitalized child or a friend 
to a delinquent youth in a detention center. All 
need you. 

Be a joiner! Get with the Stake Special Interest 
Group. It is an inspired program with a special 
place for you, providing for your needs and usina 
your talents. These groups sponsor firesides, lec- 
tures, temple excursions, theater parties, dinners, 
outdoor picnics, short travel trips, book reviews, 
even dancing! A wide choice of activities to meet 
the spiritual, intellectual, and social needs of 
single people is available. Then there are commu- 
nity groups such as garden clubs, political clubs, 
health clubs, great books discussion groups--all 
of them eager to welcome new interested members. 


Join up! 
Be a seeker! Seek out friends who are also 
alone. Get.a pair of tickets (many are free) and 


invite someone to go with you. Go to musicals, 
dramas, the ballet, sports events, history tours-- 
anything of interest to you. Don't sit home and 
wonder why no one ever calls to take you places. 
You do the taking. Your life will take on new 
dimensions of cultural refinement and you will make 
marvelous new friends, 

Be a learner! Learn something new or relearn a 
neglected skill. Take some lessons. Enrol] in 
your community colleae evening classes. Learn to 
sew, to quilt, to knit, to skate, to swim, to paint, 
to write. Learn how to care for those who cannot 
care for themselves. But learn! 

Be a missionary! Support the Church programs. 
Spread the gospel. Attend meetings. Remember the 
night sessions of Relief Society. Participate 
where needed. Let people know of your joy in the 
Gospel and of your special knowledge of life here- 
after, the ultimate consolation for all widows. 

Be a globe-trotter! When time and money permit, 
see new places and new faces. Take a tour. Go to 
the mountains or to the sea, wherever you have 
never been before. Help make the plans for excur- 
sions. Short or long, travel trips briohten your 
working months with anticipation and aive you 
pleasant memories for the years ahead. The world 
is wonderful. See as much of it as you can. It 
is worth the price. 

Be beautiful! Splurge a little on something 
new to wear. Arrange an attractive hair-do. Use 
a little makeup. Follow a sensible diet and exer- 
cise regimen. Never think it doesn't matter how 
you look or that no one cares. Your appearance is 
vital to your feelings of well-beina. These things 
are neither vain nor a show of extravagance. 


formed without any input from me. I do not feel re- 
sponsible for what they are now and consequently am 
more able to let them develop independently. I must 
say, too, that not having nursed them, rocked them, 
and kissed their bottoms as babies--coming into 
their lives when they were already beginning to 
mature sexually--makes me more able to acknowledge 
their sexuality than it might be for me to recognize 
it in my own “baby" when it occurs. 

In addition, they are a bonus and a reward for 
me--an unexpected pleasure. Ever so suddenly and 
unexpectedly I have two more great people in my life 
to love, and two people who love me. They are ex- 
pressive and affectionate. Our lives without each 
other now after two years would be empty. And there 
is something almost more special about coming into 
someone's life late in the game and assuming that 
importance than there is about gaining that stature 
through the ordinary channel of childbirth. The 
natural child love and dependence is inevitable-- 
something over which he has no control. My Re 
children and I chose each other rather rationally. 
My husband and I never would have married had I not 
been sure that I could love his children and had he 
not been sure that those children would love me. 

Perhaps I have written this only for my own sat- 
isfaction. I hope not. I hope that I have spoken 
for some other stepmothers and emphasized that 
though we are in ways different, a£2 mothers are dif- 
ferent. And different does not mean second best or 
inferior. The relationship between stepmother and 
child can beeas unique and inviolable and mutual as 
the relationship between mother and child and, in 
fact, can be gratifying, rich, lasting, and unusual 
in many ways that “real" mother/child relationships 
can never be. 

Patricia Rasmussen Eaton-Gadsby 
Brookline, Mass. 


Rather, they are necessary complements to a healthy, 
positive self-image and a positive outlook on life 
itself. 

My years as a widow have been rich and ‘full of 
many blessings. I have relied on prayer and felt 
the guidance of my Heavenly Father. I have felt 
the love of my children continually expressed. 

They have been so very helpful, supportive, and 
companionable. We have good times together. I en- 
joy them and the surprising delights of my grand- 
children. I have been constantly inspired by the 
example of my own brave mother, Leora Tye Christen- 
sen, who has endured many hardships, a disabling 
handicap, years of pain and the problems of aging 
alone with a cheerful attitude. She makes quilts, 
hundreds of them. 

I look forward to retirement with hiah expecta- 
tions. I hope there will be more TIME! I want 
time to do the extra things I've neglected along 
the way. I want to do more for other people, to 
give more personal service. I hear genealogy call- 
ing; I've done so little of it up to now. I want 
to travel more, study more, read more,--do more of 
everything. I want to be sure there will never be 
time for tears. 

Beth C. Cannon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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How To Spoil Your Children 


Make them as much afraid of you as possible on 
al] occasions. 

Fly into a violent passion with them several 
times a day. 

Whip them soundly if they break some trifle by 
accident. 

If they smash it purposely, do not pretend you 
see it. 

Don't be foolish enouah to enter into their 
childish sports. 

When they ask for information, tel] them to 
shut up their mouths. 

Never take the least notice of their little 
childish sorrows. 

Give them to understand that it is pretty to 
say pert thinos. 

Always take their part against teachers, aov- 
ernesses, etc. 

Try to forget as much as possible that you were 
ever young yourself. 

When they amuse themselves torturing animals, 
look on and laugh. 

Always tell them to hit back when annoyed by 
neichboring children. 

Tell them all the lies you like, and half kill 
them if they tell you one. 

When they tell you they won't do a thing, laugh 
at it and let it oo. 

When they fall and hurt themselves, scold them 
for their awkwardness. 

Give them expensive trifles to play with, and 
raise Cain if they break one. 

Dress them in such style that they will be 
afraid to play for fear of spoiling their clothes. 

Make religion such a lonq-faced, poky thing 
that they'll hate the name of it as lona as they 
live. 

Tell them it is a sin to be dishonest, but if 
they bring you back too much change from the aro- 
uss keep it, and tell them to say nothing about 


Threaten to tel] their father and qet them pun- 
ished for every blessed thing they do, so that by 
degrees they will come to the conclusion that a 
father is some sort of a whipping machine. 

If you feel a little hand trying to nestle in 
yours, or a little arm trying to twine itself around 
your neck, give a qrow] and snarl out somethina 
about wanting to be let alone. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 December 1882 


Grandma’s Washday Recipe 


1. bild a fire in back yard to heet kettle of rain 
water. 

2. set tubs so smoke won't blow in eyes if wind is 
pert. 

3. shave one hole cake lie sope in bilin water. 

4. sort things, make three piles. 1 pile white. 

1 pile cullord. 1 pile work britches and rans. 

5. stur tiour in cold water to smooth, then thin 
down with bilin water. 

6. rub dirty spots on board, scrub hard, then bile. 
Rub cullord, but don't bile--just rench and 
starch. 

7. take white things out of kettle with broom stick 
handle, then rench, blew, and starch. 


8. spred tee towels on qrass. 

9. hang old rags on fence. 

10. pore rench water on flower bed. 

11. scrub porch with hot sopey water. 

12. turn tubs upside down. 

13. go put on cleen dress--smooth hair with side 


combs--brew cup of tee--set and rest and rock 
a spell and count blessins, 


Submitted by Jean G. Lauper 
San Francisco, Calif. 








The Storage Bin 


It all beqan simply enough. 


quakes, or ragino floods that started us on our 


food storage proaram. 


It was not catas- 
trophic wars, stalkino famines, tremulous earth- 


Neither was it aas rationing, 


truck strikes, local meat shortages, consumer hoar- 


ding, or sugar at $3.00 a baa. 


through the mail. 
form. 
Three weeks later a number ten can arrived. 


No, it was an ad- 
vertisement offering samples of dehydrated foods 
I was curious and sent in the 


The mailman could not fit it into the mailbox, so 


he ranq the doorbell. Inside I was frustrated 


BEYOND BELIEF with a new recipe and covered with 


flour from head to foot. I answered the door. 


“What's in it?" the mailman asked qood-naturedly. 
I replied as I seized it and bore it 


"Dinner!" 


aratefully away to the kitchen. That night we 


dined by candlelight on savory stew blend, dehy- 


drated peas, apple granules and bacon bits. 


We decided to purchase a sixteen case year's 


supply for one person. We were assured it was 
better than money in the bank, 
bewildered delivery boy brought it. 


We hoped so. A 


"This address here is yours," he advised as he 


peered into his book. "It's food." 
"Yes, we're expecting it," I assured him. 
"But what's it all for? Ya gonna eat it?" 


"What do you know about the Mormons?" I inquired 


purposefully. 
step backward. 
"Never mind,” I sighed. 


master. They camp out a lot you know." 


He stared at me uneasily taking a 


"My husband's a scout 


The food camped out on the porch all week until 
the scout master at our house found the time to 


move it to the basement. 
an empty corner. 
treasure. 


He stacked the cases in 
I went downstairs to survey our 
Alas, the labels were facina the wall! 


Still, the sixteen nameless brown boxes aave me a 


feeling of security. I was on my way to being 
“shelf-sufficient." I was hooked. 

I beaan to store water. 
bleach bottles were ideal for the purpose. 


I found that one-qallon 
Soon I 


had more than sixty bottles of water on the shelves 


and floor. 
furnace. He looked around the basement. 
"Why all the food?" he asked. Alone in the 


Then the gas man came to repair the 


basement it seemed an inopportune time for mission- 


ary work, e 
"My husband is a scout master," I said. 
camp out a lot you know." 


"And all the Clorox?" he asked, tripping over 


one of the containers. 

"I wash a lot of diapers." 

I progressed to canned qoods. 
tables, I bought fruit. 
bought it by the case. 


And let me tell you about cake mixes. Cake 


mixes were on sale for 29¢ a box four years aao. 
At the supermarket the lady 


I bought two dozen. 
behind me stared into my shopping cart. 

"Are they on sale?" she inquired. No lady, 
actually it's a new diet. 
Crocker Fudge. 
water daily for twenty-four days. 
out Dr. Stillman! 

About this time we sold our house and bough 
another. 


I bought veqe- 
I bought it by the can, I 


It's called the Betty 
One 9x13 cake and eight alasses of 
Eat your heart 


t 


"They 


The movers eyed the sixteen cases of de- 


hydrated food, the sixty bleach bottles, the cases 
of beans, tomatoes and corn, of applesauce, peaches 


and pears, let alone the cake mixes. 
water on the qrass and packed the rest myself. 


I poured the 


Two 


new four hundred pound drums of wheat convinced me 


that was our last move. 


As our family increases in size I plan my: stra- 


teay. I read and talk to others. 
food stored to feed us all for a year. 


I want enough 
Although 


everyone's plan varies according to circumstance, 


talking to others gives me a lot of qood ideas 
I asked a friend if she has her year's supply. 
"Yes," she told me. “It's somethina new. 
number ten can of seeds." A number ten can of 
seeds??? 
I'll have to look into that. 


Karen S. Langlois 
Alhambra, California 


A 





The Heritage Of Doing Without 


"It's a great inheritance you children will 
have," Papa said. He'd said it before, but this 
time I thought about it. 

"I don't mean to sound unarateful, Papa,” I 
told him, "You have a nice little farm, and the 
north field, and the pasture, but divided between 
seven or eight of us, it can’t amount to much." 

"T wasn't talking about the land," Papa chuckled, 
"we're leaving you the finest thing in the world-- 
the heritage of doing without." It was years before 
I knew what he meant. 

They Left us the well. The water was cold and 
clear. Papa used to smack his lips over a glass of 
it and exclaim, "Ah, good! Better than any other 
drink in the world." But the well was 30 steps 
from the kitchen door and every drop of water had 
to be brought in. If we wanted it hot, we heated 
it in a copper boiler on top of the stove, in a 
large teakettle, or dipped it from the reservoir on 
one side of the old black Majestic. 

Now when the water runs from my taps, hot and 
steaming, it is a never-ending marvel. 

They Left us the icy-sheeted beds in winter and 
the flannel-wrapped hot bricks to heat them. The 
bricks were not nearly as satisfactory as my pur- 
ring Thomas. I sneaked the big cat into my bed 
night after night despite Mama's warnings that some 
night he'd lie across my face and smother me. 

Now the sheets are room temperature from the 
evenly heated house, and an electric switch can 
warm them even more. I lie in bed and revel in 
catless comfort. 

They Left us the round tub with its icy metal 
sides that hurried us into and out of the fetal 
position it forced us to assume. 

Now the stretch-out tub is a comfort and a so- 
lace. Relaxing in the water, I think my problems 
through or ease aches from my heart as well as my 
muscles. I've even napped there briefly. No one 
who has not known the galvanized tub can fully ap- 
preciate a bath. 

They Left us the treadfe sewing machine. It 
took long hours and lots of backache to make a 
dress. Now, magically, my swift little Singer 
zig-zags the seams, and embroiders, and makes 
buttonholes at the turn of a dial. I never flip 
its light on without a glow of satisfaction, too. 

They Left us the clitheslines. If the day was 
windy the clothes dried fast and fluffy, but more 
than once in the long Rocky Mountain winters, I 
have hung the wet clothes on the line and watched 
them freeze into twists before I could snap the 
clothespins shut. Once, I pushed Papa's winter 
underwear into a catatonic dance along the line, 
to his amusement and Mama's disgust. That was the 
way they were carried into the house, stiff and 
awkward, to be draped over chairs and hung in 
steaming lines in the kitchen, Ah, the automatic 
dryer! 

They Left us the wood stove. You can learn to 
live with the voracious demands of a wood stove 
and become expert at testing its oven heat with 
your hand and turn out elegant baking. But there 
is nothing so aggravating when it has to be kindled 
in the middle of a below-zero night when a hungry 
baby is screaming for a bottle. I love to think 
about that old wood stove--it makes me unutterably 
happy with the flick and heat units on my modern 
one. 

They fegt us the horses. If we needed more 
than we could carry from town, we could hitch up 
the team. In the summer it was not so bad even in 
the heat and flies. But in winter, harnessing, 
driving the opensided buggy, unharnessing, watering, 
and putting the horses back into their stalls was 
cold hell. I witness a miracle every time I drive 
a car. 

Oh, they left us many things, and as Papa pre- 
dicted, it was a great heritage. For it gave us 
appreciation--and made us rich for all the years 
to come. 

Rodello Hunter 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming 


Copyright 1973, R.H. All rights reserved. 
Originally printed in the Jackson Hole Guide. 
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YOUNG LADIES & MATRIMONY 


I sometimes think some of our younn oirls do 
not fully understand the important step they are 
taking when they qive their hand to be joined in 
wedlock. The best women have an instinctive wish 
to marry a man superior to themselves, which I 
think, is as it should be, for a woman that marries 
aman inferior to herself, wronns herself, her fami- 
ly, and her whole life, for he will most likely 
draq her to his level. In the first place, one 
should marry for love; respect is very well, and 
that we should have and hold, but it does not an- 
swer in place of affection, 

Girls, do not marry a man that is naturally 
cruel, if he will wantonly torture a poor dumb cat 
or doa, fly from him as you would from a snake. If 
his nature delights in torture he will not spare 
his wife and children. Do not marry a fop; there 
is in such a character nothing that commands re- 
spect. Look with disdain on what are called fast 
young men, those who frequent the saloon to satisfy 
an unnatural thirst for fire water, and those fill- 
ed with conceit, who talk laroe and use either vul- 
gar phrases or oaths. Those who wear dashina fin- 
ery and look with disdain on others who toil in 
some honest occupation. 

It is folly for youna women to think they can 
reclaim the ones they love. I say to youno maidens, 
be warned in time; can you reclaim those who have 
not the power to reclaim themselves? I say not of- 
ten. Beware, for oft the deepest rascal wears the 
finest clothes and has the smoothest tonque. Be- 
fore you beain to scold me for this impious thina, 
first look around and see if it is not true. Youna 
ladies, as life is precious to you, and since you 
value it highly, take no chances; better than marry 
a young man whom you know to drink a little now and 
then /for his friends sake) wait a while longer. 

to think of regaining a young man from intem- 
perance is simply folly to him; your efforts to 
keep him from the cup would be like damming up a 
river with a feather, like stopping a hurricane 
with a tin whistle. 

Martha Heiner 
Woman's Exponent 
15 May 1883 


In Depth Dialogue on A DEADLY SERIOUS 


With experience still the best teacher, it ob- 
viously follows that we are all quite poorly inform- 
ed about death. In spite of reassuring religious 
philosophies, we just don't know anything for sure. 
We all manage to attain a fairly easy relationship 
toward our ultimate departure from this life, but 
there is still a vast area of mystery about our mor- 
tal end. As adults we can continue to probe the un- 
known elements, or adopt a “wait and see" attitude, 
but when a child first awakens to an awareness of 
death, the conclusions he draws can be painful, be- 
wildering, even hilarious. 

My own last attempt to explain our inevitable 
end to a wee one left me limp and exhausted in body 
and weak and confused in mind. 

It began at five-thirty a.m., that chilling 
hour when youngsters so often come romping in to 
join their parents in bed. Wide awake and fully 
alert, they are talkative, very often at their 
cutest, and certainly not easily put off, no mat- 
ter how sleepy mother may still be. 

Bobby was bright that morning, eager to share 
half a dozen ideas that caught his interest. One by 
one they were swiftly summarized to his satisfaction 
and then dropped. I had only to mumble agreement 
now and then while he chattered, and I kept hoping 
that he might slow up for a few moments and let me 
get back to sleep. There was at last a long, siani- 
ficant pause, and I thoucht he was dozing, but no. 

“Is there always a tomorrow?" he suddenly 
asked. "Days after days after days?" 

“Yes, there's always a tomorrow. Every sinole 
day has another one following it, and the sun comes 
up bright after every night." 

I was rather proud of beino able to qive him 
such a reassuring sense of continuity as a reply to 
his rather profound question, but he didn't pause 





Ink sketch by Linda Hoffman 


FLIES 


Flies, flies, everywhere! 
From floor to ceiling, always 
In the sunliaht, in the aloom, 

On the walls of every room; 

‘nd the silent hours of night 

Bring to ther intense delicht. 

The cruel flies have banished sleep; 
Their victims lie awake and ween; 
And the games of every dav, 

fre repeated--"'Tis their play.” 
Flies, flies, everywhere. 

Their numbers populate the air. 

In tented field, in svlvan erot, 
They hold their muster--doubt it not; 
We heave a sigh, and daily pray 

That such a curse were far away. 

We lonq for cold December time, 

When “household flies" become supine; 
Then weary man may sink to rest, 

And think "whatever is, is best." 








by S. Andrews 
from Petersen's Magazine, Nov. 1871 


Mirror 


You are my mirror, 
Oaughter of mine; 
Nake my reflection 
With kindliness shine. 


Caroline Eyring "tiner 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


long to ponder the answer. 

"Well, when does it end? When are all the days 
gone?" 

"Never, dear. There's always another day com- 
ing. Cuddle up to mommy and let's ao to sleep, 
shall we?" 

It was a foolish suggestion, 
sleep. 

“Do the days end when we die?” 

I decided to play safe and ianore this one com- 
pletely and, to my intense relief, there were long 
moments of silence when I nearly succeeded in drift- 
ing off again. But then his thoughts took on a new 
briskness and he began exploring the topic of death 
with an aptly grim and harrowina determination. 

"Are we all going to have to die?" 

I replied, “Yes, dear,” and pulled one end of 
the pillow over my exposed ear. 

"I don't want to die." 

I noted without surprise that I could still 
hear him clearly. 

"We all have to die some time," I said, "but 
let's not worry about it now, huh?" 

“Well then, when?" he queried. 
going to have to die?" 

"Not for a longa, long time, of course," I 
whispered drowsily. "Please ao to sleep." 

But this four-year old fellow was onto some- 
thing bia, mysterious, even threatenina, and he was 
determined to force a confrontation; so at his next 
question I sat up and launched a cheerful explana- 
tion. I told him God was in His Heaven and all was 
right with the world. I told nim that most of us 
feel that we do not want to die, but that when the 
time actually comes, we are usually ready. He then 
protested that despite my reassuring picture of 
Heaven, he didn't want to go there, since he didn't 


He'd been to 


"When am I 


He was awake now, and intended to stay awake. 
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DISCOVERY 


Today my baby discovered her shadow. She sat 
in the stream of morning liaht ae through the 
kitchen curtains. I stood with dish cloth in hand, 
arrested by her beauty, Gold qlistened in her curls 
and light sparkled the blue of her eys. 

First, she waved her hand, turning it and real- 
izing its shadow was imitating her action. She 
moved into the beam, casting her profile upon the 
wall. 

My eyes filled with tears as I saw how absorbed 
she was in testing this new discovery. Her image 
was blurred by my tears, making it seem unreal. 

How recently she had been in another world. 
What a valuable treasure I have in this small per- 
sonality who chose to come to me. How I love beina 
blessed by such a loving and generous Heavenly 
Father. 

Amy crawled down the hall, off to conquer dif- 
ferent spheres or to watch cartoons with her sister. 
I smiled and dried the last dish. 


Lauree KuhImann 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


Remember that a raw eqq wikl chear your throat of 
fishbones. Put one in a Little hot wine, add some 
sugar, and the {ishbones will skip down all the 
easier. P.S. You can take the eqqg, wine and sugar 
anuhow. They're good as a preventive; and you don't 
know what moment vou may get a fésh bone in your 
throat. 

Woman's Exponent 

1 August 1873 


Whooping cough nemedy--Taking plantain Leases; 
wash and brucse them well; now strain throuah a 
cloth, and sweeten with honey; for an adult one 
tablespoon is a dose. 

Woman's Exponent 

1 August 1873 a 


Cure for Sone Thnoat: Mixa quarter of an ounce 
of saktpeten, finely pulverized, with three ounces 
of pure honey. Dilute it with vinegar, and use it 
as a gargke. On take a small spoonful of it into 
the mouth occasionally and Let it disokve slowly, 


Woman's Exponent 
1 August 1873 


ISSUE 


know any of the inhabitants. I explained that by 
the time he arrived grandpa and grandma would be 
there and undoubtedly mommy and daddy would also be 
there to greet him. 

He assessed these points briefly, and then 
flatly re-stated that he didn't want to go! 

I had given the discussion the most virtuous 
treatment I could summon. It was too early in the 
day for me to be anywhere near my best. I was re- 
belliously hoping that the dismal subject could be 
dropped and I could get another half hour's sleep 
before I tried to cope with the day. I'm afraid I 
snapped at this point, "All riaht, already! Don't 

ol" 


With that I pulled the covers over my head and 
turned my back to him. If I could just qet back to 
sleep! I'd settle for five minutes. 

It was a vain hope. With an abused howl he 
snatched the covers off my face, looked me squarely 
in the eye and wailed, "I don't want to stay here 
all alone!" 

Breakfast was a difficult time for both of us, 
but as the day wore on he began exploring other 
topics and we both cheered up markedly. 

Two days later he was playing with his "hot 
wheels" on the kitchen floor while I prepared din- 
ner. Without a word of preface, he suddenly looked 
up and asked, "Is God going to let me qet a wife be- 
fore I have to die?" 

I certainly hope so! And I hope at that time I 
will still have vigor and wits enough left that I 
can attend the ceremony. Being a mother is so tax- 
ing, one dare not look too far into the future 


Ruth Wilson 
Costa Mesa, Calif. 


I slid forward on the organ bench, added diapa- 
son stops to my previous registration, pushed in the 
swell pedal, and slowly played each majestic chord 
of A Mighty Fortress <s Our God. On Sundays, when I 
played the organ for sacrament meeting, my strains 
just competed with the ever-rising murmur of assem- 
bling saints. This peaceful Saturday mornina, even 
the softest flute sounds had seemed to fill the chap- 
el, and I had had to gradually accustom my ears to 
the power available in a pipe oraan. 

I usually practiced at home. With four small 
children, I had no choice. I seldom left the house 
except for Church meetings and appointments. I knew 
I was fortunate to have an organ in my home--many 
women would envy me. But no electronic instrument 
could compare with a pipe organ. I secretly longed 
for the opportunity to practice in the chapel at my 
leisure; to become well acquainted with the possible 
combination of sounds on its eleven rank Wicks organ, 

I had left the house in a hurry this morning. 

A piano student had called and cancelled, so | had 
an unexpected unscheduled hour in my day. Goodness 
knows, there was plenty to do at home. We had had 
breakfast late that morning and the dishes were 
still stacked by the sink. The diapers weren't yet 
washed, to say nothing of the drawers to be cleaned 
out and the mending that I had been savina for an 
idle moment. But those thinas were ever present. A 
free hour with my husband home to watch the children 
was not. 

In impulsive haste, I called to see if I could 
borrow the chapel keys, asked my husband, who was 
grading tests in the study, if he would keep an eye 
on the children, grabbed my organ shoes and music, 
and headed out the door. 

~ Once on the console, I warmed up with some me- 
lodic pieces which I would be using for prelude 
music the next few Sundays. They sounded so rever- 
ent and meditative in the empty building. I had 
thought how much members would enjoy them if they 
ever sat reverently and listened. 


Notes From A Prospective Father To Himself 


Father's Day 
June 15, 1975 


Generally speaking, Fathers’ Day is not well 
celebrated in the Church. As the child of a father 
and as a father to be, that strikes me as sad. Why 
don't the children from junior Sunday schoo) come in 
to sing to their dads? Why aren't the fathers qiven 
flowers or plants as symbols of the beauty and 
growth which should accompany fatherhood? Why isn't 
Fathers’ Day as special to us as “others' Nay? 
Could it be that we do not really believe in the 
glory of fatherhood? Do we perceive the role of 
“father” to be subordinate to the roles of "provider" 
and "head of the house?" Whatever the explanation, 
very little will happen today to celebrate the joys 
and responsibilities of fatherhood. 

So since I have a ¢ouple of hours before 
priesthood meeting this\morning, I will jot down 
some of my thoughts about beina a father. In 
another three months I will have that opportunity 
and I find the prospect excitino and a little 
frightening. Having never been a father, I am very 
idealistic. 

So far my responsibilities for fatherhood have 
been few. The one obvious responsibility, the one 
which helped create the baby my wife Helen is carry- 
ing, was of course extremely pleasurable. I believe 
that fathering, like marital sex, should be fun. As 
Latter-day Saints, we're very much aware of the com- 
mand to "multiply and replenish the earth," but we 
often foraet how that scriptural passage continues: 
“that they might have joy and rejoicing in their pos- 
terity." Childrearina and findino joy are not mu- 
tually exclusive; ideally they should complement one 
another. So my first qoal is to make fatherhood fun, 

But to make fatherhood fun, I'l] need to give 
freely of my time to my family. I enjoy my work--I 
love it, in fact--but it realty doe compare with 
those special times I've spent with We need 
to keep our careers outside of the home in perspec- 
tive. They should only be means to a more important 
end--a stable and happy and loving family. Presi- 
dent McKay told us some time aqo that "No other 
success in life can compensate for failure in the 
home." President Lee has told us that "The oreatest 
work you will ever do wil] be within the walls of 
your own home." I wil? not settle for even miftd 
success in my home, when I can be workina for total 
success. I will not allow the potential praises of 
men and women of the world to deafen me to the needs 
of my own family. I will have to remind myself con- 
stantly that my real career is as a father and hus- 
band and child of God, and that my career as a col- 
lege teacher is secondary. Of course the Lord ex- 
pects us to perform more than minimally in every- 
thing we do and most vocations do nive us an op- 
portunity for tremendous personal orowth as well as 
a chance to serve others. Sut we must not allow 
ourselves to lose sight of our most important re- 
sponsibility--our own famélies. To the extent 
that I can maintain that essential persnective, I 
should be able to have a lot of fun at home as well 
as at my "job." = 

Another thing that is very clear to me is that 
parents share the responsibility for raising chil- 
dren. I know many fathers, however, who feel that 
because they are paid for the work they do, their 
work is more important than household tasks and 
child care. Similarly many.women find no satisfac- 
tion within the home becausg they are not receivino 


RE-ENTRY 


I concentrated for some time on a Brahms cho- 
rale prelude I was learning then turned to some 
hymns. I played the "big" ones--A Mighty Fortress, 
Atk Creatures of Our God and King, The Spirit of 
God, The heating ducts vibrated as I filled the 
chapel with the resonant sounds of the diapsons, My 
ears now comfortable with the huqe, embracina sound, 
I opened my volume of Bach Preludes and Fuques and 
added the bright sounds of the reeds and mixtures. 

I smiled to myself as I played the beainnina 
pedal solo of the Cathedral Fuque. It had taken me 
nearly four years of study to reach this point, and 
Twas thrilles anu proud tu be able to play such 
music. My organ teacher ad told me I would receive 
“great satisfaction” in learning this piece. That 
had been an understatement. 1! had lived with it for 
six months now, practicino it almost daily, but I 
still felt a thrill whenever I played it. I breath- 
ed deeply as I executed the trills on the fugue-- 
clear, incisive, majestic--I had developed a qreat 
affinity for Bach over the past months. u 

I knew the piece well enough that I needed only 
to glance at the notes. My fingers and feet had 
long since memorized the patterns of the phrases. 
Today I became totally absorbed in listening to what 
I was playing. The piece began with majestic dia- 
nity and its intensity never lessened. As the sound 
became higher and broader, my spirit expanded with 
it. For four minutes I was transported far beyond 
colic, diarrhea, squabbles, lost shoes, and tight 
money. I might have been playing for the anaels. 
Only in the temple had I known such freedom from the 
thoughts and cares of the world. As the final chord 
resonated, the sound lingered with me. I sat motion- 
less, eyes closed, feeling a silent prayer. 

Returning to reality, I glanced up at the clock. 
Eleven thirty already! It was past time for the 
baby to be nursed. I had only intended to stay for 
an hour. I closed up the organ, changed my shoes, 
returned the key to the bishop's wife, and hurried 
home. 





the praises of society and monthly paychecks. This 
is not to say that it is wrona for a woman to seek 
fulfillment outside the home. As a matter of fact, 
I'm very much in favor of it. It is only to say 
that it is monstrously sad that most men and many 
women apparently find no real fulfillment within 
the home as well. 

Society conditions us to think that “male” time 
is more valuable than "female" time. But last sum- 
mer, while Helen was working and I was at home study- 
ing, I took over all the house responsibilities. I 
was often frustrated at how much time it took to 
clean the bathroom or cook a meal. I was not aware, 
of course, of the time it took for me to read my 
books or to create stained alass panels. Then I was 
being the Scholar or the Artist, It was only when I 
was the Housewife that I felt as if J were enoaned 
in bothersome, meaninoless tasks which were act real- 
ly worth my "valuable time." When I gave that work 
a nev outlook--laraely motivated Ly the pleasure it 
gave Helen to come home to a clean house and an ex- 
cellent meal--that I was able to overcome my frus- 
trations. I never did come to love scrubbinn out 
the toilet bowl, but I did find creative enercy in 
Preparina meals. As I aot into cooking meals that 
were unusual and excitinn, I no lonner becrudned the 
time I had to put into those meals. And soon J 
found myself neclectina my studies as I put two or 
three hours into meal preparation rather than the 
half hour required for a "spaghetti special." 

Since then, Helen has quit working and I am 
busy with my work at the collene. I no lonoer clean 
the toilet. But I wash all of the dishes. Mather, 
we wash them tonether--I wash and Helen dries and 
we enjoy it. So what all of this is leadino up to 
is that it will not be Helen's “Job” to chance dia- 
bers any more than it will be mine. It won't be her 





I heard the cries of the baby as I entered the 
back door--and winced. My husband had a lot of work 
to do. Had the baby been fussing long? I entered 
the kitchen, almost tripping over a pile of Lincoln 
Logs. I knew what my four-year old boy had been do- 
ing during part of my absence. The baby wasn't in 
his crib--my husband must be holding him. The kit- 
chen looked messier than I had remembered it. True, 
I had left in a hurry, but four days of constant 
company had dulled my eyes to the empty bottles in 
the corner, the dirty dish towel on the refrigerator 
door, the piles of books and Papers on the counter 
top, and the finger prints on the cabinets. As I 
entered the front room I saw notebooks, crayons, and 
scissors on the floor. My six-year old must have 
been playing school again. 

I put away my shoes and music and entered the 
study. "Here, take him. He woke up just after you 
left," my husband said in a disgruntled voice as he 
handed me the baby. 

"Where are the other kids?" 

"Downstairs. They were making so much noise up 
here, I sent them away." : 

I then heard shouts and frightened cries coming 
from the basement. It was my two-year old daughter. 
I could tell from the teasing laughter at the bottom 
of the stairwell that her older brother had been 
tormenting her again. 

Feelings to salve; a hungry little mouth to 
feed; lunch to prepare; a house to clean: where 
was I to beain? I looked over at my organ books 
and sighed. “Come here, honey," I called out. 
"Mommy's home." 

Gladys C. Farmer 
Provo, Utah 


"responsibility" to play with the children, to teach 
them how to read, any more than it will be mine. Ne 
won't work out a “division ofi labor," but a sharing 
of labor. Of course there wi}l be times when I will 
be away--that's where that responsibi}ity about help- 
ing to provide for my family comes if--but when I re- 
turn to my family, I intend to leave my "profession" 
behind and spend time with them, working with Helen 
(not “helping her") to make sure that the not-so-fun 
thinas aet done. 

This brings me to my final point--the one about 
being "the head of the house." Being the head of 
the house would be a role that would be very uncom- 
fortable for me if it weren't for the fact that 
Helen and I are "one." We're not yet perfectly one, 
but we're quite close to it. Because of our one- 
ness, neither is subservient to the other. “Un- 
righteous Dominion” has ‘bt been a problem in our 
family, and if we are Suctessful in being one with 
our children, then it will continue to b@ a non- 
Problem. I suppose I will continue to call on peo- 
ple to say prayer at the dinner table--someone has 
to--and I will retain the title of head of the house, 
but since we will all be one, no one should feel as 
if I am dominating. 

There is one important distinction: 1 do have 
the priesthood and because of that blessina, I have 
the riaht and privilene to receive special revela- 
tion for the benefit of my family. But they will 
have the right to personal revelation--the Priest- 
hood has no monopoly on that--and that includes the 
rinht and responsibility to receive confirmation on 
the insniration qiven to me as the'patriarch of the 
home. Ultimately our oneness will only be accentu- 
ated as I fulfill my responsibilities as the head of 
the family. 

None of that explains why Helen does not have 
the priesthood or why our daughters will not be 
directly blessed with it when they come to this 
earth. I value hichly my ordinations to the priest- 
hood and cannot understand why they ate limited to 
me and to my worthy sons. But I would like to say 
somethina that will sound like heresy to some and 
like condescension or self-deception to others. I 
may be qiven the priesthood, but as a father, I am 
denied the very special blessing of carryino a 
child. Last night, as I felt the movement of our 
unborn child, I wished with tears in my eyes that I 
could share the marvelous experience of carrying a 
living child, nurturing and loving it from inside. 
Helen tells me I will chanoe that opinion when she 
noes into labor, but richt now I honestly feel | 
would trade my priesthood far ep tremendous privi- 
lene if it were within my pdwef. I do not say this 
to console women who are struanlina to understand 
why they have been denied the priesthood, but to ex- 
press what I'm fecling this morning. ; 

Once the baby is here, my responsibility will 
te to love and care for it just as ny wife does. 
Together we will provide the care, the love, the 
security, the instruction which will aive our chil- 
dren the oreatest opportunity to be happy, to be 
healthy, and to return to the presence of our 
Father and Mother in heaven. As a Father, I am 
a co-creator with my wife, who in turn is a co- 
creator with our heavenly parents, in brinaino 
about and nurturing life. Nothing could be more 
wonderful than that! 

Roger Ekins 
Staten Island, NY 


EXP. September, 1975 





What ls The Monument Of Your Existence? 


One of my favorite statements comes from Viktor 
Frank]'s book Man's Search for Neaning. "Nan con- 
stantly makes his choice concerning the mass of pre- 
sent potentialities . . At any moment, man must de- 
cide for better or for worse, what will be the monu- 
ment of his existence." 

Moments of crisis, which occur in everyone's 
life, are generally the most sianificant periods in 
our existence, llow we handle them determines if our 
monuments will shrivel in weakness or shimmer with 
Strenath. 

When discussing the qualities one needs to suc- 
ceed in life, a aroup of us decided that the ability 
to adjust to change was one of the most notable. 
Usually as we get older we can expect more channes 
to occur as health deteriorates, as our children 
leave home (or divorce and move back), or as elderly 
parents need care, or expire. 

Research has indicated that change in one's 
life pattern produces stress in almost everyone. 
Yet, stress-producino crises can have positive as 
well as nenqative effects on an individual, depend- 
ing on how the problem is handled. If an individual 
manages the situation well, she will be able to de- 
velop inner resources that enable her not only to 
meet future problems with more skill, but also to 
help others with similar misfortunes. 

Knowina of the trauma that channe produces, Dr. 
Thomas HH. Holmes and Or. Richard Rahe produced a 
measuring device to determine the effect channe has 
on an individual. This is known as the Life-Change 
Units Scale and is described in the book Future 
Shock by Alvin Toffler. Thousands of men and women 
ranked the impact that they thought various chances 
would have on a person. It was almost universally 
agreed that the death of a spouse would receive the 
highest rank (being qiven a score of 100 on the 
scale) as a crisis-producino event. 

How can we most satisfactorily deal with a loss 
of this magnitude? Perhaps the followinn story can 
offer some solutions. A younn lady, the niece of a 
friend of mine, gave birth to her first child. 
Tragically, the infant was malformed. ‘when her 
father came to the hospital to visit her, he acknowl- 
edged her great sorrow, then he said, "As I see it, 
you have three choices: you can lie there with your 
face turned towards the wall and refuse to move, you 
can throw yourself on the floor and kick and scream 
about the injustices of the world, or you can net up 
and take a shower and ao on living." The youna 
mother climbed out of bed and took a shower. 

So, whether we are dealine with death, deforn- 
ity, or any of a number of ills that flesh is heir 
to, trying to make the most out of an impossible 
situation and continuinn on with life seems the best 
method. The alcoholic's prayer, which says aive me 
the ability to accept what I cannot channe, acknowl- 
edges that some of life's happeninos are beyond our 
control. 





Studies on how people have handled crises demon- 
strate that the individual who can recoanize that a 
catastrophic event has taxen place in his life has 
made a major step towards copina. Once recognition 
has occurred, then the next effort should be direct- 
ed towards possible solutions. If there are no al- 
ternatives, as in the imminent death of a loved one, 
then you must direct your enernies towards the accep- 
tance of that which cannot be altered. 

Shakespeare, with his inimitable wisdom, knev 
one of the areatest secrets of surviving a areat sad- 
ness. In ‘acheth he said, "Give sorrow words; the 
orief that does not sneak whispers the o'er froucht 
heart and bids it break." Those in the behavioral 
sciences urae a verbal expression of innermost feel- 
ines during times of personal loss. If an indivi- 
dual is unable to communicate freely with those she 
is close to, then writina these thoughts or talking 
into a tape recorder can be helpful. 

In Joshua Loth Liebman's excellent book Peace 
of Mind, he concurs with the necessity of expression. 
He states that a person should express as much orief 
as he actually feels without fear of feeling ashamed 
of his emotions. 

When crises strike, another helpful suaaestion 
is offered by Arthur Gordon. He relates the experi- 
ence of a friend whom he refers to as The Old Man. 





Living Goddesses And Married Life In Nepal 


How would it feel to be a Living oddess? Or 
to bow down and touch your husband's feet with your 
forehead as a part of your marriane ceremony? Or 
to be under the direction of your mother-in-law in- 
stead of your husband? These thinns are a part of 
the accepted pattern of life for Nepali women. 

Nepal is a small country sandwiched between 
India and China with the highest peaks of the Hima- 
layas running through the country. It is almost ex- 
clusively Hindu and Buddhist, and it's anainst the 
law to chanoe your religion in Nepal. Although the 
Capital, Kathmandu, is rapidly becoming more modern 
(in both the positive and-nenative senses of the 
word), most of the country is still living the life- 
style of hundreds of years aoo. Women still re-mud 
the floors of their houses each morning. They still 
do back-breaking work in the terraced rice paddies. 
They still carry tremendous loads supported by a 
band across the forehead. They still wear their 
wealth in one heavy oold medal or a dozen delicate 
gold rings in each ear. A woman still walks several 
Paces behind her husband who talks to her over his 
shoulder. 

Even in Kathmandu, most marrianes are still ar- 
ranged by the parents, and most Nepali youno people 
still want to keep it that way. ‘When I told one 
young man about the dating and marriage customs in 
the United States, he was appalled. "But, what do 
shy people do?" he asked. 

Many thinas are taken into consideration in ar- 
ranging marriages. Conditions such as the caste and 
the horoscope of the future partner are very impor- 
tant. Sometimes pictures are exchanaed or an ar- 
rangement is made so that the couple can see and 
even talk to each other. And in increasina numbers 
of cases the couple have met and decided to marry 
independently of their parents. Even then there is 
very little of what could pass for datinn in the 
western world. The couple is very discreet and 
seldom seen together before the marriaae. 

Whether the marriage is an arranced marriaqe or 
a "love" marriage, the traditional Hindu ceremony is 
essentially the same. Various neaotiations and of- 
ferings of gifts take place between the bride's and 
groom's families. On an auspicious day, a larae 
party of the aroom's friends and family (all male) 
meets at his house and qoes to qet the bride. A 
Sand leads al] the way. During the months of the 
year that are particularly auspicious for weddinn:, 
the streets are say with the constant music of wed- 
dino parties. 


At the bride's house a pundit directs the offer- 
inos of fruit, flowers, milk, rice oains, etc. and 
recites the appropriate Sanskrit rituals. The bride 
and aroom usually exchanoe hune tinsel oarlands and 
qive each other tikas--the spots of vermillion pow- 
der on the forehead revresentina a aift of the aods. 
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Many misfortunes have betaller this man but he keeps 
qvinn by the gift or gratitude. He is not aorateful 
for trouble, he explains, but for the whole packaae 
that contains trouble. The Old Man feels that being 
alive is like having tickets to an enthrallina play 
and that it is foolish to complain if one or two of 
the spotliahts dims a few times during the play. So, 
when things ao wrona The Old Man feels it is useless 
to react. Frustration only drains away necessary 
eneray. Instead, he believes that it is better to 
focus on all the times when thinas have aone right. 

Mr. Gordon, anain giving hope to us, even in 
despair, tells of the inscription on a smal) arave- 
stone that he found in Britain following an air raid 
in World War II. "There is not enough darkness in 
aM the world to put out the light of one small can- 

e. 

If faith is the power that illuminates our can- 
dies, surely no tragedy in life should be insurmount- 
able. Orawing on our belief in God, feelina the sup- 
port and comfort of our families and friends, and 
discovering the enrichment that comes from studying 
the scriptures and other fine literature should sus- 
tain us on even the darkest days. 


Joan H. Haskins 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


_ 


Georae Edward Anderson Collection 
Brigham Youna University 


No wedding certificate is siqned as births, mar- 
riages and deaths are still not renistered. Instead 
the bride and qroom have their hands smeared with 
some qooey substance and make handprints on a strip 
of white cloth. The qroom puts vermillion powder in 
the hair of the bride, she bows her head down to 
touch his feet, and he takes her home with him. Dur- 
ing one point in the ceremony, the oroom reveals to 
the pundit a new name that he has chosen for the 
bride. 

. Home is still usually with the qroom's parents; 
few couples set up their own households. The bride 
usually takes her orders from her mother-in-law 
rather than her husband. A friend of mine who mar- 
ried recently expressed little fear of her future 
husband whom she hardly knew. But she was extremely 
worried about how she would qet along with her 
mother-in-law. 

The Livina Goddess Kumari has none of these wor- 
ries. She is chosen as the Livina Goddess when a 
small child of three or four. The selection is re- 
ported to involve a number of Hallowe'en spook-alley 
horrors which the candidate is supposed to pass with 
calm and composure. Once she is installed as the 
Livina Goddess, she reigns until she sheds blood, 
usually at the time of her first menstrual period. 
Then she is retired with a comfortable sum of money. 
But he who marries her will die youna, so she often 
remains unmarried, an unusual phenomonen in Neval. 
Ouring her reian, however, affection and worship 
are lavished upon her. People come to her house to 
get blessinas and leave offerinos. During some 
festivals she is taken throuah the city in a wooden 
cart pulled by dozens of men. Crowds line the 
streets just to get a alimpse of her face hidden 
among the trappinas of the cart, f 

The Living Goddess and the average Nepali woman 
live lives very different than ours. How fortunate 
we are to be respected as individuals who can make 
our own contribution to society. And how arateful I 
am for the concept of eternal marriage and the bless- 
ings of priesthood and temples. The exotic and dif- 
ferent adds spice to life, but for permanence, give 
me the gospel life and principles. 


Janet Jenson 
Peace Corps 
Kathmandu, Nepal 
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Dear Editor, 


Even if Exponent II were worthless, the fact 
that it's appearing reaularly, drawing both support 
and criticism from its readers, would justify its 
existence. But worthless it isn't. 

Quality may differ from article to article 
(the parable of the talents being what it is), and 
I may not agree with everything dena aoency being 
what it is), but two qualities have come through 
consistently: commitment to scrutinized ideals, 
and a kind of affection. A sense of comraderie, 
whether that's the objective or the by-product, is 
strong and thriving. 

Here's to a great second year! 


Lavina Fieldina 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


———<—_—<—<—<——_____ 


Dear Expo Sisters, 


I want to thank you for the excellent article 
on depression in your last issue. My dear sister- 
in-law, who is such a devoted LOS mother, wife, and 
Church worker,had a very severe depression right at 
the time your newspaper arrived. So I clipped out 
the article and sent it to her straight to the 
psychiatric ward of the hospital in which she was re- 
cuperating. She is well now and back in her home 
but still seeing a LDS social worker once in awhile. 
She told me that the article on depression from your 
paper was very very helpful to her and her husband 
and she shared it with many of her LDS friends and 
their husbands. Thanks to you for contributing to 
better mental health of our sisters in the Church. 


Name withheld 


SEE 


Dear Sisters: 


I am sure that you must have come in for a areat 
deal of flak with the publication recently of Sis- 
ter Berry's poem "Humble Teats." I would hope not, 
but my knowledge of the Sisters tells me there are 
many out there who miaht find this embarrassing. 
May I therefore commend you for your fine taste 
and insight in publishing a warm, loving, human 
expression of the journey each of us as women must 
take through life even thouch it miaht be found 
controversial by some. 

I have found also that in readina Exponent 11, | 
am distracted somewhat by a constant, muffled noise 
in the backaround, After Due Consideration, I have 
concluded it is nothino more (nor less) than Eliza 
and the women cheering you on from the Hereafter! 
Right On!! 

Lou Ann S. Dickson 
Tempe, Arizona 


_ 


Dear Editor, 


In April my mother arrived in Tokyo for a short 
visit. Along with five pounds of dried fruit, an 
electric typewriter, and a set of standard American 
measuring spoons, she brought three issues of the 
Woman's Exponent II. After seven months in a coun- 
try where men come first most of the time, it was 


grat to see something for, by, and about women 


‘and in English). Since then the newsletters have 
circulated through the Relief Society of the Enalish- 
language Tokyo Branch, providina cheer, encourane- 
ment, and inspiration to several gaijin (foreian) 
sisters. Keep up the great work! 


Gayle N. Calder 
Ota-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Dear Editors, 


I have been very favorably impressed with Expo- 
nent IT, and have done some deep thinking inspired 
by articles I agreed with, as well as articles 
whose premises I did not accept. Many items of very 
real literary talent have been included, too, and | 
have enjoyed them. I hope there have been many let- 
ters challenging the derogatory notes on "Humble 
Teats." It was a beautiful expression. 


Ruth Wilson 
Costa Mesa, Calif. 





Etching by Carma de Jong Anderson 


Dear Editor, 


President Kimball said in his recent Conference 
talk that homosexuality is ramoant in the church. 
I'm sure that this is true. The wives of men who 
are involved in this perversion are desperately in 
need of help. But where do they 90 for lielp? If 
they 00 to the Bishop with their problems, he would 
be oblioed to excommunicate the husbands, and most 
wives do not look forward to bringing this calamity 
on their families, even though it might be the best 
thing in the lonq run ‘for all concerned. Sut 
chances are she would like first to do everythina 
in her power to help her husband to overcome this 
habit before this becomes necessary. But is it pos- 
sible for him to overcome it? How can she be of t 
most help? She is so shattered and confused she 
doesn't know where to turn. It would be very help- 
ful for her to hear the experiences of other wives 
who have had this problem; it would be especially 
wonderful to hear from someone who has been throuch 
it and has a success story to tell. Or at least 
needs to hear ideas on how to cope with this situa- 
tion. How can she adjust to it if there is no help? 
How do you learn to live with a problem you really 
can't identify for sure? In many cases you don't 
know for sure if this is your problem or if it is 
something else. How do you cope with it? Help, 
please. 

Name withheld 


Homosexuality is a debilitating sin because it 
weakens self-confidence. When it occurs in a mar- 
riage, both husband and wife may suffer from a deep 
sense of failure. The most serious error is to try 
to escape this sense of failure by justifying and 
rationalizing and therefore never directly confront- 
ina the implications of one's actions. As with al- 
coholism and other sins, the first requirement is to 
have the courage to admit that homosexuality is 
wrona, that it cannot lead to happiness and personal 
growth, and that it is contrary to the Lord's com- 
mandments. Any tendency to flinch from that posi- 
tion will only hinder positive chanae. 

Equally important is the realization that homo- 
sexuality should not be faced alone. Both the af- 
flicted person and those closest to him will need to 
borrow strength from others. Wrestling with the 
problem privately day after day, nicht after night, 
is a greater burden than most people can carry. 
Those affected need an understanding and informed 
counselor who is adamantly opposed to homesexuality 
but is committed to helping the person. 

A Church member who is involved in homosexual 
activity should ao to the Bishop. Remember that 
admission of sin does not necessarily lead to ex- 
communication. The Bishop's desire is to help his 
ward members overcome their faults and to be more 
productive and happy people. His first impulse 
will be to do all in his power to help the troubled 
person to change. The Bishop may consult the stake 
social services High Councilor and even involve pro- 
fessional help as circumstances warrant it. 

Ultimately, court action may be necessary. A 
man or woman who refuses to stop this form of trans- 
gression, like any other, cannot remain in full fel- 
lowship in the Church. But even in this last ex- 
tremity, the well-being of the transaressor is a 
primary consideration. The full realization that 
homosexuality is forbidden of the Lord and that 
there are penalties for repeated disobedience can 
be just what is needed to stiffen resolve. 

I do not believe that a wife whose husband is 
troubled by homosexuality should qo to the Bishop to 
obtain help for her husband; the husband must seek 
the help if it is to be of any value to him, The 
wife may wish to get help for herself (preferably 
with the husband's knowledce). In the event of per- 
sistent transaression, of course, the wife may have 
to recommend to the Bishop that court action be 
taken. 

There is no benefit in attemptino to distri- 
bute blame for causing homosexual behavior. Doubt- 
less many errors were made in the past which con- 
tributed, but no one can say now where the ultimate 
responsibility lies. The wife should be oentle, 
understandino, and careful to obey the commandments 
herself. The husband should accept responsibility 
for his own life and reconnize that the consequences 
fall most heavily on him. Then all efforts should 
be concentrated on leaving behind a form of conduct 
that flouts the commandments of Sod and brinas 
misery to all concerned. 


Richard L. Bushman 
Belmont, Mass. 


Dear Exponent II'ers, 


Just wanted to let you know how much I love 
what you are doina. ‘/ith each issue I imagine you 
have reached your peak but am pleasantly surprised 
when the next surpasses it in excellence and arip- 
ping reading. Thank you for filling another little 
"religious" void. 


Pat Blackinton 
Newark, Del. 


—_———— 


Dear Editors, 


Having just returned from a delightful sabbati- 
cal trip with my husband and two youngest children, 

1 had been qoina throuah a painful readjustment to 
Salt Lake City. I read with interest the inspiring 
and intelligent letter to the editor of Elizabeth 
Sloan Lewis in the newly-arrived issue of Exponent 
TI. The college friends and life-time friends I had 
visited on our trip seemed so self-directed, indivi- 
dual, and productive and here I was back to my old 
schizoid, confused, dependent self. I felt very 
little sympathetic communication with anyone about 
my role as a slightly unorthodox Mormon, but qrate- 
ful for ancestors such as Emmeline B. Wells and 
others and their sacrifices for the Church. My 
allegiance to them makes me concerned about friends, 
neighbors and individuals with different backqrounds, 
nationalities, and needs and not content to lead 
just an acceptina, obedient role as a church member. 
“Missionaries in a broader sense" as Ms. Lewis said 
is what it has always occurred to me we should be if 
we truly believe the brotherhood and love of Mormon- 
ism. I wish that my older son had been aiven the op- 
tion of workina, teaching, and mostly learning from 
the needy, suffering and distressed in other coun- 
tries as well as of a proselyting mission. As a 
young woman who had attended Quaker schools part of 
my life, I went to Mexico with the American Friends 
Service where we helped people in an isolated, moun- 
tainous community, educating them and laboring with 
them and learning from them. "Missionaries in a 
broader sense" makes me realize that my own position 
as President-Elect of University of Utah Women's 
Club, where there are women from different countries 
and ways of life, will be a chance in a little way 
perhaps to serve a broader qroup of people. 

Ms. Lewis and Exponent 11, you have struck an 
agonized chord in my soul and straightened things 
out quite a bit. Exponent II is improving with each 
issue, though the first issue was wonderful too. 

“Am I Not A Woman And A Sister?" I found on an anti- 
slavery medallion in the old slave market in Charles- 
ton, North Carolina, on our trip and I wear this 
necklace with pride because of Exponent IJ as much 
as anything. 

Jane Cannon Kino 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


ae eee 


Dear Mormon Sisters of the Exponent 11, 


Just a note to tell you how much I enjoy read- 
ing my "copy" each time. 

In fact three other women enjoy it also as I 
take it to work at the Oakland R. S. Distribution 
Center for garments. 

The last issue, I thought, was especially qood-- 
even for us middle-aged Mormon Sisters. 

May you continue to arow in success, 


Margret Wright 
San Ramon, Calif. 
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Dear Editors: 


With so much that I find outstandine about Expo- 
nent II, nonetheless I feel compelled to voice my 
disappointment at the inclusion of "The Sisters" in 
your March issue. For me, it was bad fiction in bad 
taste. It was supposed to be about two visitina 
teachers, but they were so stereotyped and flat that 
there was no interest at all qenerated in them. The 
author was so contemptuous of them that he didn't 
even bother to create two separate personalities for 
the two sisters, but passed them off with labels of 
well-meanino but bumbling and insensitive, and had 
them murmur a few trite thoughts. In contrast with 
his abrupt handling of the two sisters, some rather 
nice writing did emerge out of his sympathetic han- 
dling of Sister Jeffrey (e.q., the voice "sounded 
stretched like a membrane about to tear"), but for 
me she came across as too idealized, too victimized. 

If the author is trying to say that typical 
visiting teachers are like these sisters, then I 
would like to disagree strenuously. (As a man, how 
many sisters has he been visited by, anyway?) 
Agreed that visitinn teachers are only people with 
their normal insensitivities and failinos, but I 
have found that this particular calling helps brino 
out of the visiting sister a little more kindness 
and a areater sympathy for people with different 
problems; and, over the years, visiting teachina 
helps the sister to develop the capacity to be of 
genuine help in many cases. Perhaps Srother Jornen- 
sen should try being a visiting teacher before he 
writes of them. At any rate, his dislike for the 
sisters was too thinly veiled for aood fiction, and 
the tone of the whole article too nenative for your 
paper. 

On the other hand, your article in the same is- 
sue on Jane Breinholt made me wonder why I don't net 
up and get going, and it is for that kind of very 
positive stimulation and inspiration that I remain 
a solid supporter of Exponent IT. 


Helen Claire Sievers 
APO San Francisco 





Dear Sisters: 


Your paper is extremely excitina to me and it 
was wonderful to find a place where women in the 
Church can vent frustrations and openly express 
themselves without being deemed "radical." 

I shall be qiving your address to several of 
my friends. Thank you. 

Jennifer Warwick 
Payette, Idaho 


Dear “Mormon Sisters, Inc.," 


When I first started lookina at the Mormon past 
years ago, I found that the original Woman's Exvo- 
nent gave me a better.picture of what the nineteenth 
century LDS woman's world was really like than all 
those works which promised to “tell it all" put to- 
gether. Nowadays I find Exponent II a much better 
window into that world than all the Deseret Press, 
Bookcraft, and Church literature put tooether. 
Bravo to you all for your efforts. 


Jan Shipps 
Bloominaton, Indiana 


CE 


Dear Mormon Sisters: 


I got my first copy of Exponent II in the mail 
two days ago (a aift from my mother/soundingboard). 
Already I am throunh most of the articles, which is 
rapid time for the mother of four pre-schoolers who 
has had swimming lessons, piano lessons, a primary 
class and a dinner party in that time too. “y wish 
now is to let all my friends hear about this new nub- 
lication and read more of it myself. 

Thank you so much for what you are doinc. “5s 
I read much of this issue, I wept. Not because the 
articles were particularly emotional, but because I 
had found someone, at last, who understood the ‘eel- 
inas and thoughts I have had the past few years. Be- 
ing a Mormon woman is a unique experience--especial- 
ly today when non-ormon women are beinn so vocal 
about things that make sense for !lormon women and 
about things that are entirely anainst our philoso- 
phy. You are helping to answer this dichotomy. 


Carolyn White Zauaq 
Bountiful, Utah 
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_ WILLIAM BRADFORD 
Plimoth Plantation 


Dear Sisters, 


I was surprised to find the passane from Charlotte 
Maxfield's article from The Jow of Beéna a Woman, 
edited by Duane and Jean Crowther, in your last is- 
sue. I thought it might be a joke--but I am really 
confused. Was it printed in jest? If so, I would 
recommend readino the complete article, for it is 
even more amusinn, 


Maxfield counsels us, as women, that our “sinale 
and most compellinn desire is to obey and please" 
our husbands "100%." Her solution to overcomina 
marital problems is to simply, “Submit to your hus- 
band in everything." If we should question or 
fear this complete submission, she reminds us that 
this fear is due to "a lack of faith." 


Sisters, do members of the church really believe 
women were created for their husband's pleasure 
and pronression? If they do, and if this passaqe 
was not printed for amusement, then I am once anain 
reminded that sexism in Mormonism is a serious issue 
and problem. 


I am excited and relieved to see your publication 
come into existence. You have printed excellent 
articles, devoid of stereotypes, concerned with 
women as individuals with potentials beyond mother- 
hood (while still respecting the value of mother- 
hood). But, when I read articles similar to 
Maxfield's I am confused as to where you stand, 


I appreciate views from all women and your will- 
inoness to print them; but, Exponent II seems to be 
tryinn so hard not to alienate anyone that its 
messane is timid and weak. 

Kristin Alldredoe 
Tempe, Arizona 


Ss 





Dear Sisters, 


I have enjoyed every issue, but the last one 
seemed the richest--for me. 

I might say, though, that I am disappointed 
in the quality of the poetry, at least some of it, 
that has been selected to appear. 


Jean arshall 
Provo, Utah 





vear editor, 


Allow one of the male minority to congratulate 
you on Exponent II. As the husband of a well-edu- 
cated wife who is now relegated to the role of moth- 
er and female domestic and condemned to receive her 
intellectual stimulation mainly through Relief Soci- 
ety, the arrival of Expo II invariably dispells the 
periodic clouds of blue funk in our household. As 
I was trying to study last week, I was alarmed by 
peels of lauqhter from the kitchen, I ran in, slip- 
ping on rice cereal, and found my wife in her pink 
bunny suit chortling and furfously making comments 
about your articles. I was immediately placed in 
the position of defending us ("them") against that 
psychiatrist's view. Relatively successful, I then 
listened to an analysis of the ERA... and on it 
went. I appreciate your self-imposed role as an in- 
tellectual hypodermic to an anemic intellectual 
tradition within the Church. So, I must say Bravo! 
Keep it up. 

Gerald Bowns 
Altadena, Calif. 


_-l 


Ohio, November 10, 1882 


EDITOR WOMAN'S EXPONENT: 


Your little paper coming to us is a source of 
oreat pleasure, and, I think we can truly say, of 
much profit; for anythina that breaks down prejudice 
and bigotry does qood, and benefits not only those 
immediately concerned, but the qood will, eventually, 
leavens the whole lump. Years aao the word "“Mormon- 
ism" expressed to me all that was wicked, low and 
revolting, and I would, like Joan of Arc, have led 
the troops to destroy the Mormon church. To-day I, 
though not fully persuaded in my own mind that you 
are really as you claim, God's chosen people, am 
willing to calmly investiqate your claims, and to 
openly defend you when bitter words are spoken, by 
persons who know you only through the reports of 
your enemies, All Christendom takes the Bible as 
the standard measure for churches; applyina it to 
the Mormon church, we find, 

Ist, You believe in God, the Creator of all 
things, and in Jesus, His Son, who died to redeem 
the world. 


2d, You preach faith, repentance, and obedience 
to divine commands as laid down in God's Holy Word. 

3d, You have sone into all the world to preach 
to every creature. 

4th, You have come out from the world to be a 
"peculiar people.” 

~ So far, at least, accordina to the measurement, 
you are right. Now, accordine to scripture, we must 
judge a tree by its fruits--"men do not gather 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” What are 
your fruits? Do you show forth the fruits of the 
Spirit? (Gal. v.) A few unprejudiced persons 
throughout the country are willing to have the ques- 
tion fairly tested, and as nearly every daily "News" 
we pick up has some reference to the Mormons (some- 
thing, generally, against them), the public mind is 
turned toward them, and many persons, with a sense 
of fair judgment, do not believe the mere say so of 
your enemies, but are led to inquire if these thinas 
are so. 

The readers of to-day's Cincinnatti Gazette 
will find an extract from the Salt Lake Tribune; 
many will roll it as a sweet morsel under the tongue, 
as proof that the Mormons are a I-told-you-so-terri- 
ble set of people, foraetting, meanwhile, that such 
bad things, just such bad thinas are beina done here, 
right here within the arand old State of Ohio, all 
the time. 

Perhaps it was true that “a Mormon aave the 
children of his first wife away to unkind stranoers, 
and cared not for their welfare," but was it because 
he was a Mormon? 

One of my neiahbors (beina a widower) married 
a second wife. The dauahter of his first wife was 
an innocent, simple-hearted oirl, and an annoyance 
to the second wife, so went from home to earn her 
living, notwithstandina her father was wealthy. A 
young man took advantace of the oirl's simplicity, 
and she became a mother. The stepmother aave her no 
care, forced her to no to work in a few days after 
her child was born; she died, and was buried without 
any funeral or attention. 

The whole family are strict Catholics, but no 
one charged the crime to the Catholic church. They 
were wickedly selfish, unfeeling persons, and would 
have been so if they had not belonned to any church, 
or if they had chanced to belona to any one of the 
orthodox churches. 

I used to hear a burlesque sermon preached from 
the text, "A mon ish a mon if he ish no pianer ish 
my thume." ‘Tis true, if a man is, by nature, bad, 
Christianity, Catholicism, Mormonism, or any other 
ism, will not make him worse. He is an injury to 
religion, but the religion cannot injure him (unless 
he becomes a biaot); neither should a reliqion be 
condemned because of his badness. 

Rioht is right, and wronos no man. The Tribune 
may, by constantly drawina public attention to the 
Mormon church, lead many thinkina minds to inquire 
closely into its workings, and if it can bear the 
examination, well and aood--"If this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to nauaht; but if it be 
of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be 
found even to fight aaainst God." Acts v. 

“ith qood wishes, > 

Emily Scott 
Woman's Exponent 
1 Dec. 1882 
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At Sea With Children 


I, sedentary, sit in sand 
While three who were helped from me 
Float freely in foam and sway with themselves, 
Sweat swiftly with waves and charce outward, 
Their bones pure desian through sea air, 
Standing the undertow with toes under, 
Bracing what I agave them against 
The rigorous waves, the righteous waves. 
I warn, I pray, I lunne with show of sport 
Down the slope, slidina, slapped from behind. 
Awash with joy at being joined by mother, 
= They laugh, and I scoop water into their lJauahter. 
Their suits weighed down with sand, 
My suit weighed down with me. 


Mary Bradford 
Arlington, Virainia 


Death Wish Revised 


love and will, 

when equally mixed 

in souls 

who are equally matched, 
can sing our shadows 

out of a cave 

and tenderly move us 
toward that world of light 
where all is rising, 

all converqino. 


Mary M, Blanchard 
Ellsworth AFB, $.D. 

















WEED 


My sins multiply like dandelions. 
Just when I think I've dua out the last, 
A whole new crop appears-- 
Or perhaps the old ones 
Blossom forth again. 


Feel no need for an uncorrupt expanse 
of green. 
I've even heard that in medieval qardens 
They were cultivated 
-+sand of course there's 
dandelion wine, 
dandelion salad 
and dandelion chains and bouquets 
to delight the children. 


But on close examination 
of this ubiquitous plant, 
I still dislike it. 
All the rest is rationalized. 


Helen B. Cannon 
Loqan, Utah 


Block print by Helen B. Cannon 


Some people tolerate these yellow flower-weeds, 


Hide and Seek 


Sisters, 

Open your windows wide for me; 
Let me come to your fences 

And look in your yards. 

Show me how your roses rust. 
Point to where your attics leak. 
Trust me with your unpaid bills. 


Are there days when all the colors in your rooms run drab 

And you take out a tarnished hurt and put a fresh shine on it? 
Do you envy youno girls with their lona smooth necks, 

And have you ever dreamt of lying naked in the rain? 


I only see your faces creamy-bland 

And smiling. 

The outsides of your lives are neatly bricked 

Like east bench houses 

And if somewhere you have a closet where roaches lurk, 
I do not know it from your 

Awninaed eyes. 


My front stoop too is swept, 

My avocado carpet freshly raked and footprint-free, 
And all my clocks are wound. 

But truth has a dark side, like the moon-- 

A sock kicked under the bed, 

Two lines of a poem yellowing under the shelf paper, 
And somewhere in the shrubbery a reaqret 

Rustling and illusive: 

What if? what if? 


Sisters, 

Are not our qardens planted in the same soil? 
Let us not hide from each other any more. 
Look in your mirrors; 

You will find my face, entreatina, 

And I will turn to see your shadows 
Tremblino at my side. 

Perfect, we have no need of each other; 
Gropina, we might touch hands 

And never be alone anain. 


Orma Whitaker 
North Hollywood, California 


To A 2 2 Year Old 


Upon my scolding 

you look hard at me 

to see just what I'm up to. 

But you have the advantage; 

you read me by my eyes. 

What is there in yours to tell?-- 

blue fluid, cloudless as a crater lake. 


By now you know my faces 

and I think I know yours-- 

have seen you the golden dimpled baby, 

sun in your hair light as your laughter, 
light as the aames you play at. 

But you have unfamiliar faces, 

like the one I happened on 

when you were deep in a private came 
ordering your trucks about-- 

chin contorted, a strange wildness in the eyes-- 
T nearly grabbed you and shook it out of you. 


I've watched you the ape, 

walking in the very shuffles of your father, 
miming malaprop my words and tones; 

I've lusted after my own power; 

having the power 

to take that little head in my hands, 

lift its top, pour in 

all 1 wished it to have, 

and close it up again. 


Short-lived glory 
You'd spill it all. 


Becky Cornwall 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sometimes 

We need to bend 

And search arass roots 

To find the greatest treasures of 
The earth. 


Betty A. Harvey 





They stand 

Their barren qround-- 

Sad sentinels of hope-- 

And reach for shreds of love from those 
Who've gone. 


Betty A. Harvey 
Richland, Washington 


Photographs by Linda Arney 





Soulmates ? 


Alike, 

Yet not the same, 

We share this one thin line; 
So let us sit a little way 
Apart. 


Betty A. Harvey 


My Mother’s Ring 


You wore it 

almost fifty years, 

the only jewelry on 

your pioneer-plain hands. 
Its aolden face had 

never shown its age. 

No pocks to mar. 

No ruts to trip a touch, 

I marveled at such purity. 


Five months ago they 
pulled it from your 
cold, unbendina finger 
and pressed it in 

my death-cold fist. 


Today I noticed 

scratches on the rina. 
What makes our lives 

so different that 

in five short months 

my daily strife would 
show itself upon a surface 
your daily life left 
smooth? f 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Fiction 


ec 
THE FAITH OF A LITTLE CHILD 


She remembered the time Kimberly had lost the 
rag doll Grandma Christensen had made for her birth- 
day, and how Kimmie had prayed and prayed that she 
would find her doll and how they had found it the 
next morning on the bumper of the car, resting there 
ever so gently in spite of yesterday's bumpy drive 
through the country. 

She remembered the time Kim had wanted to qo to 
Red Cross swim classes but couldn't aet in unless 
she could swim 50 feet and how she couldn't swim 20 
the day before, but she had prayed and sure enough, 
on the morning of the test, she made it. 

She also remembered the time Kim and little 
Jana, just a baby then, had gotten lost in the for- 
est just a little way from their campsite and had 
prayed to find their way back again, and how their 
Daddy's pickup had rattled by on the road above them 
just as they finished their prayer, quidina them 
back to the tent. 

She stood rinsing the lunch dishes and remember- 
ing how just this morning in the hospital, Kimberly 
had asserted that faith again, just when her own 
faith was sliding so dismally. "Mommy, Heavenly 
Father will take care of me," Kimmie had whispered, 
her face and her voice filled with childish concern 
and Karen had had to leave the room to avoid lettina 
Kim see her cry. 

In her own childhood, Karen had had experiences 
of faith. Once a beet-dioger had cauoht her broth- 
er's pantleg as he harvested behind it and in mo- 
ments it had trapped his leq, almost severing it at 
the thigh. It had taken almost two hours to dis- 
lodge him and get him to a doctor. The proanosis 
was poor; the doctor gave him only a 50-50 chance of 
survival. Karen, then only nine, had prayed that 
Kay would live, had known that Kay would live. He 
had lived; he had run aaain. 

It had happened again the next year when her 
mother lay dying after an auto accident. The house 
had been thick with the anticipation of death, but 
Karen had talked only of life. Her mother would 
live, she knew she would live, She had prayed and 
Heavenly Father would answer. 

Faith was something that had come naturally to 
her then, a practical, substantial thing, an abso- 
lute. But she was older now, all grown up with 
children of her own and it had been a long time, 
perhaps too long, since she had exercised that 
faith. Now, when she needed it most, she reached 
inward to summon it again and found nothing. 

She sat at the kitchen table, laid her face 
gently against folded arms. Beautiful, blonde- 
haired Kimberly. Sweet little Kim of the Christmas 
morning laughter, of the Easter morning sobriety-- 
darling six-year-old Kim lay il], a larae arowth 
crowding her brain. Tomorrow the doctors would 
operate and until then, maybe even after then, they 
would have no way of knowing for sure. They were 
encouraging, cautiously reassuring, but avoiding 
definite answers. Why couldn't she believe that God 
would intervene? Searchina within herself, she won- 
dered--about life, death, even about God. She bent 
her head, let quiet, confused tears wet her face. 

Dan found her that way when he came home min- 
utes later, hurried to her, took her in his arms and 
let her cry there against him, the bia round tears 
leaving his shoulder and chest damp, and salty. 
“Talk to me, Honey," he begged her. “Share it with 

” 


"I want her to live, Dan." 

"Sure, honey, sure, we all do." 

"No, Dan, you don't understand." She was vivid 
now, her words and motions filled with the earnest- 
ness she felt. “I WANT HER TO LIVE! I'd die for 
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Kim to live. Dan, I'd do anything! She's only six 
years old. She's had nothing, no life, no chance . . 
I've prayed. I've begaed God to save her, to quide 
the doctor's hand as he operates, to qive us a mira- 
cle if only she will live. I've prayed till I'm 
hoarse from praying, but I don't know if He hears.” 
She paused, her voice fadina to a whisper. “I'm not 
even sure He's listening." 

"Oh, Baby. Oh, Karen. You mustn't say that. 
You mustn't even feef that. She's His daughter, too, 
Honey, and He loves her, and He loves us. He lis- 
tens and He cares. He'll answer her prayers, Baby, 
and ours too, but we have to realize that we can't 
always have the answer we want." 

Karen paled, sat heavily at the table. 
That's the trouble." 

"Honey . . ." 

"Don't condescend to me, Dan!" She cauaht her- 
self, softened. "I'm sorry. I don't mean to take 
it out on you. I know you're upset too, Honey." 

"I know. I understand. I can also tell that 
something else is bothering you, something besides 
worrying about Kim." 

"Yes. I've never felt so empty before. I 
don't know what to think. It was always so easy 
when I was youncer. I prayed and God answered. 
It's been a long time. I can't feel that way any 
more. I've tried. This morning in the hospital 
when Kimmie said God would take care of her, all I 
could think was, ‘What if He doesn't?’ What if He 
means for her to die? I couldn't take it, Honey. 
That's why I had to leave." 

"Oh Baby. Oh my poor baby." He held her, his 
own lip quivering, brushed loose tears from her 
cheeks. 

“Thanks.” 


"I know. 


She brightened a little, managed a 
smile. "Now can you say somethina to make me feel 
better? Some kind of answer? Then I can quit all 
this nonsense and qet your dinner ready." 

He dropped into a chair, sighed deeply. "The 
only thing I know to say is that maybe that's part 
of growing up--spiritually, I mean. When we are 
children we pray and God rewards our faith. As we 
get older we gain understanding and God no longer ex- 
pects us to be so dependent. We have to learn to 
recoanize His will." 

"But what about faith? He tells us to have the 
faith of a little child. Are we supposed to forget 
that and just accept whatever happens? I can't be- 
lieve that's what He wants." 

"No, I don't think so either, Baby. But maybe 
what we have to do is re-direct our faith--tell the 
Lord what we would like to have happen then acknow]- 
edge His greater wisdom and allow His will to be 
done, and ask Him for understanding when His will 
differs from our own." He put his hand over his 
eyes, rubbed the furrows over them, let his hand 
drop to his side. "I don't know, Karen. I'm no 
religious scholar, but, well, I think that maybe we 
have to have faith in His love for us. Maybe we 
have to recognize that what He wills for us will al- 
ways be best." 

"Even if Kim dies?” 

Dan looked gray and haggard. 
dies." 

She thought about it through the afternoon as 
she par-boiled the beef, chopped onions and carrots 
and potatoes and celery, darned Mickey's socks and 
fixed Jana's hem, straightened Kimberly's chest-of- 
drawers and patched her rag doll. She thought of 
Dan, of his love for Kimberly. When Kimberly was 
born Dan had sat with her in the hospital, holding 
her hands, wiping her brow, helping her push, push 
with the contractions. She could never forget his 
face when Kimberly finally lay squawling on her stom- 
ach. He had bent almost double to kiss her and his 
tears had soaked the surgical mask. They had 
brought their new baby home to a brand-new crib that 
Dan had carefully, lovingly hand-carved for her and 
had fitted with wooden pegs, not marring the wood 
with a single nail. He had jumped up dozens of 
times during those first few nights, anxious to re- 
spond to Kimmie's every whimper and sigh. There had 
never been a more loving or attentive father, she 
felt sure. 

Two years later when Kimberly contracted chick- 
en pox and suffered violent illness and scalding 
fevers, Karen had been flat on her back with Mickey. 
Any movement could have meant miscarriage and it had 
been Dan who had tended Kimmie. It had taken every 
day, every minute of his vacation time for the year, 
but he had never left her side. Through two full 
weeks of chills and fever he had sat beside her, 
reading to her when the illness abated, rushing to 
a cold tub when the fever was highest, patiently 
feeding her bow! after bow! of good, warm soup, then 
stoically cleaning it up and starting again with a 
fresh bowl. 

It had been just like Dan to go with Kimmie to 
school her first day. He had wanted to make sure 
she knew the teacher, he said, and that she knew 
which bus to take and how to find her way home from 
the bus-stop. 

Dan loved Kim, she knew that, and yet he had 
just told her that if God willed Kim to die, it was 
best. She worked to keep her hands busy while her 
mind dwelt on Dan and Kimberly and the will of God. 

Favorite hymns kept popping into mind as she 
worked. She loved "Oh My Father." It made God seem 
closer, more personal and dear, more loving--less 
vengeful. It brought her tears as she thought of 
the love Dan felt for Kimberly, magnified by godhood. 
Surely God's love was infinite. "I Know that My Re- 
deemer Lives" was another of her favorites. It 


“Even if Kim 


warmed her and somehow made death seem much less 
final. Christ had died and yet He lived. It made 
her think that maybe death, resurrection and eternal 
life would be a happy reward for a child as pure as 
Kimberly, so full of light. Kimmie, in her innocent 
way, was perfect in her obedience to the Savior's 
commandments. She would always live. Karen drew 
added strength from the words of "Come, Come Ye 
Saints." Her own forefathers had been among the 
Pioneers to the Salt Lake Valley. When she thought 
of their trials, she felt that she could almost ac- 
cept Kim's death if it were God's will. Then, as 
she was cleaning, she came across one of Kimmie's 
little scuffed shoes and a pained, animal wail rose 
in her throat. 

"Oh God!" she pleaded. "Dear God, please let 
her live. Please God, please!" And she sobbed un- 
til she slept, exhausted on Kimberly's bed. 

She woke half-an-hour later, embarrassed that 
she had slept but feeling calmer, more composed. 
Mick and Jana were fidaetina around the kitchen when 
she got there and she hurried to get dinner on the 
table. 

Dan came in from the qarage, dusted his shoes 
an the throw rug just inside the door. "Your mom 
called a few minutes ago," he said to Karen. 

"She'll be here at about 6:30 so we can qo up to the 
hospital." 

"They won't let us stay with her Tong." 

"No. I know they won't. But we won't be able 
to see her before the surgery tomorrow and, well, I 
planned to give her a blessing. . ." 


She glanced up quickly then and instantly felt 
sorry for him. He was confused, too, and worried, 
and her little display earlier today had thrown him 
off guard. He needed her. He relied on her for 
strength. "Of course," she answered. "We'll go 
right up after dinner.” 

The doctor was with Kim when they arrived at 
the hospital and they had to wait outside while he 
examined her again. In the corridor, Karen could 
hear him asking, "Does it hurt? How about over 
here? Does this hurt? Here now." Kimberly's voice 
was calm, confident. She found it reassuring. 

Moments later the doctor left her and they went 
in together, Dan with his arm about his wife, sup- 
porting her, offering strength and love. "Hi, baby," 
Dan spoke first and Kim brightened when she saw 
them. 

"How are you feeling, Honey?" Karen found that 
her voice surprised her with its brightness, its con- 
fidence. 

“I feel fine. 
about the birds?" 
Dan smiled. “Yes, I told him." Karen smiled 
too. That was typical of Kim. When she found that 
her hospital window looked down into a bird's nest, 
she had made Dan promise that he would tell Mickey. 

"Listen, Baby, do you remember your lessons on 
the priesthood?" Karen thought Dan seemed unusually 
strained and intent. 

“Yes, I remember, Daddy. We talked about pass- 
ing the sacrament and blessing the bread and water . ." 
"And healing the sick?" Dan coached her. 

“Yes.” 

“Honey, I'd like to give you a blessing. Is 
all right?" 

"Yes, I'd like that, I think." 

“Thank you, sweetheart." Dan seemed genuinely 
relieved as he stepped into the corridor and called 
for Clay. One of the orderlies was a member of the 
elders’ quorum presidency and had agreed to assist 
with the ordinance, 

Clay annointed her (Karen was struck by the 
words "in the household of faith" and suddenly felt 
very small and unworthy). Then Dan stepped forward 
a little, leaned very close to Kimberly as if he 
were going to tell her a qreat secret which she must 
not share with anyone. He laid his hands upon her 
head and Clay put his hands over Dan's, touching 
Kimberly, too. There was a bond, a seal there. 

Karen could feel it. There was a brightness in the 
room that had not been present before. Karen felt 
suddenly afraid, confused, then blessedly, peace- 
fully calm. 

"Kimberly Anna Preece," Dan began. "In the 
name of Jesus Christ and by the power of the Holy 
Melchizedek Priesthood, which we hold,” (Karen 
thrilled to the words. The priesthood was real. It 
was God's authority, God's power. It could move 
mountains, shake the earth. It could even give Kim- 
berly a miracle.) "I give unto you a blessing,” 
Dan continued. "Kimmie, your Heavenly Father loves 
you and He wishes the very best for you. We love 
you, too, and we want you to stay with us and to 
live a long and happy life upon this earth." Dan 
paused. Karen realized he was crying. 

“Father,” he prayed, turning his words towards 
Heaven, "It is our will that Kimberly might be 
healed, that the doctor's hands and mind might be 
guided in the surgery he will perform tomorrow and 
that the growth he removes from Kimberly might be 
found benign." He took a deep breath, swallowed 
hard, "Still, Father, we acknowledge Thy hand in 
all things and we know that in Thy infinite wisdom, 
Thou knowest what is best for us all. Thy will be 
done." He closed his prayer then, sealed it in 
Christ's name and in the power of the priesthood, 
and Karen knew, knew in her heart of hearts that the 
doctor would be quided and that God's will would be 
done and that whatever it was, it would be best. ‘ 
New tears wet her eyes only these were different 
tears, born not of doubt and confusion but of love 
and peace. 


Hey Daddy, did you tell Mickey 


that 
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The Faith of a Little Child cont. 


"Thank you, Daddy," Kimberly said when the 
blessing was over. In that moment Karen thought 
she looked smaller and more frail than she had ever 
seen her and her heart went out to this little child 
of God. 

"I love you, Kimmie," she cried and held her 
daughter. "I love you with all my heart." And Kim- 
berly answered, "I love you too, Mommy." 

The nurse came in then and told them all it was 
time to go. Dan thanked Clay for joining him in the 
blessing, bent to kiss Kim, and said, "I love you, 
Baby." Karen didn't want to leave but she kissed 
Kim again, brushed her cheek and’ hurried for the 
door. 

Outside the hospital, they walked slowly, hand- 
in-hand, absorbed in their own thoughts, not speak- 
ing. "Dan," she said at last. “I think what you 
said today is true. God loves her, too, and what- 
ever He wills for her will be right." 

"Yes," he said, and slipped his arm around her. 

"IT don't think He wants her to die." 

"I don'* think so either, Baby.” 

"I've been thinking about Heaven," she said 
softly. “When I was little, I used to think that it 
had lots and lots of flowers and trees and little 
children just played all the time and nobody ever 
had to do anything they didn't like." She smiled 
and Dan grinned. “I guess it's not much like that, 
but it must be beautiful. I was thinking about the 
celestial rooms of the temples today and how they're 
always so beautiful, and so peaceful. The celestial 
kingdom must be much like that, with everyone togeth- 
er in families. I'm glad we were sealed. It helps 
to know that Kimberly will always be ours, even if 
the Lord takes her home now. Oh Dan, I'd miss her 
so much." 

"I'd miss her too, Honey, and so would Jana and 
But you're right. It helps to know that." 
Dan stopped under the cool, steady glow of the 
streetlight. "Have I told you today how beautiful 

you are?" 

"IT don't think so." 

“Well, you are. You're very beautiful." He 
held her then, and they stood together, clinging, 
warm and real under the cool of the neon, then, arms 


Mick. 


THE IMAGE 


You judge me, stranger, as I am to-day, 

you find me uqly or you find me fair; 

you love me or you hate me, as it were. 

With you, I have no lonq-dead ahosts to lay, 
you hold no imace of me, for you were not there 
when I was young and wild and reckless nay, 

I never hurt your feelings without care, 

I never blew your vanities high in the air 
like bubbles, that a breath of wind can burst. 
You knew me not, when I was full of thirst 

for love and pleasure and for life-- 

you hold no bitter envy like a sharp old knife 
honed to a needlepoint in your right hand-- 

You love me, stranaer--can you understand? 

I've changed, it is my older, wiser self you've seen. 
My loved ones hate me still for what I've been. 
My imane keeps on getting in the way; 

they never see me as I am to-day. 

You, stranner, see the true, the real me: 

They only see my imace till eternity. 


Elizabeth Loefler 
Sale, Cheshire, Enqland 
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1. Though we publish longer articles, we prefer 
the two tofour page lenath. 

2. Don't quote too much. ‘We want your words. 

3. If you want your manuscript returned, be sure 


to say so. /\ stamped, self-addressed envelope 
would help. 


around one another, they walked to their car. 4. 
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The Sisters Speak 


Because our deadline came early this issue, we 
could not make up a column on the place of the adult 
single woman in the Church. Please continue to send 
responses on that question for our next issue, along ~ 
with responses to this new question: What aspects 
of Relief Society are most gratifying and helpful to 
you as a Mormon woman? Responses to both questions 
must be in our hands by October Ist. Please let us 
hear from you. This column is richer when women 
with a broad range of experiences and opinions share 
their thoughts with their sisters. 


J.R.D. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Have you any copies of the original Woman's Exponent 
(1872-1914) kicking around in your attic? The edi- 
tors would love to have some and would be willina to 
bargain, Please write if you have any to spare. 


Our non-profit status allows us to mail the paper 
very inexpensively. But misdirected conies are not 
returned toy the and the post offi: - not forward 
them to new S’ “esses. “We can't tell which papers 
have made it home and which have gone astray. If 
you do not receive your paper within the month it 

is due, send us a card. We will dispatch a replace- 
ment. é 


Several bookstores have asked to carry Exponent II. 
We are willing to send them on consignment. The 
wholesale cost will be 50¢ an issue and the retail 
price 75¢. If you are interested, write for copies. 


If you wish to have free complimentary copies sent 
to ten of your friends send us a list that can be 
cut up for mailing labels. Include zip codes! 


If you would like ten complimentary copies sent to 
one address for distribution to some croup please 
send $1.00 for postaae. 


A very few copies of each issue remain to be distri- 
buted. Last call for complete sets. 


Will the course of nettina out Exponent IT ever run 
straioht? le beain to doubt it. This issue had to 
be pasted up early before our layout people all left 
town for extended, desultory sojourns on beaches and 
in mountains. Several of our reqular features had 
to be omitted because they were not ready in time. 
Next issue, dear reader, next issue. 
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